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REFORM AND REFORMATION IN FRANCE. 


WO singular “feelers” were last week put forth in the French 
Press by the French Government: the one suggestive of a 
Political Reform, and the other of a Religious Reformation in France. 
As is customary under the imperial régime, these announcements 
were cautiously and non-officially made, with the view of testing 
public opinion, and preparing the way for future action. In the 
first case, action followed upon discussion with unexampled rapidity. 
In the second, the “feeler” still remains a vague speculation, not to 
be traced to official authority, though doubtless emanating from it, 
and to be avowed or disavowed hereafter as circumstances may 
warrant. 

In considering, in the first place, the Political Reform, which the 
Emperor, ex proprio motu, and as “a marked proof of his con- 
fidence,” has deigned to bestow upon the French people—the sub- 
stance of which appeared in the official columns of the Moniteur 
on Sunday last, in the shape of an imperial decree—we must state 
our conviction, that it is certainly as large an instalment of popular 
liberty as can reasonably be expected from a sovereign in the 
peculiar and exceptional position of the Emperor. The first care 
of the founder or the restorer of a dynasty, must always be the 
preservation of the dynasty ; and if the revolution, of which he is 
the chief, have been violent or lawless, effected by military, not by 
legislative action, the strong hand and the powerful will must of 
necessity be employed to silence and subdue opposition, and to 
support and consolidate the new system. 

With two pretenders to the throne, and a Red Republican party 
not utterly annihilated, it would have been imprudent in the 
Emperor, however liberal might have been the bias of his mind, to 
allow much liberty of discussion, either to the Press or to the 
Parliament, until he had widened the foundations of his power and 
popularity, by sufficient proof that he was as able to retain a throne 
by his wisdom as to win it by his audacity. The English people, 
looking upon the Emperor too exclusively from an English point of 
view, have lost sight of the fact that a Frenchman’s ideas of liberty 
are not exactly those which we entertain in this country, and that 
the daring, and hitherto brilliantly successful, policy of Napoleon ITI. 
has given the French nation several things which, for the moment, it 
values much more highly than the stormy constitutionalism which it 
suffered, rather than enjoyed, during the Restoration, and in the days 
of the Citizen King. These things are—material prosperity—military 
renown—and the first place in European politics. Never at any 
period did France stand so high in power, influence, and prestige, 
notwithstanding seme errors and mistakes on the part of the 
Emperor, as she does at the present moment. That prestige is so 
constantly on the increase, that it is impossible for the most obstinate 
adherent of Henry V. or the Count of Paris, to deny a fact so 
palpable, or to attribute it to any other cause than the genius, the 
courage, and the fortune of the one man whose will has shaped 
the whole policy of the empire during ten years of unexampled 
difficulty. At an early period after his assumption of power, the 
Emperor explicitly stated that his policy would not always be one 
of repression, but that the day would come when he would be 
able, without endangering the stability of the edifice which he had 
raised, to enlarge its bases and admit within its precincts the intellect 
and the statesmanship of the nation. By his decree of the 












November he seems to consider that the promised day has arrived. 
In affording to the great bodies of the state a more direct participation 
in the policy of the government ; in decreeing that the Senate and 
the Corps Législatif shall annually vote an address in reply to the 
speech at the opening of the Chambers, which address is to be dis- 
cussed in the presence of the Government Commissioners, who, 
on their parts, will be called on for the necessary explana- 
tions on the interior and exterior policy of the Empire; and in 
taking measures to facilitate to the Corps Législatif the expres- 
sion of its opinion, and the publicity of its debates—the Em- 
peror has certainly made a liberal and important concession to 
public opinion. It is easy for professional critics to look “the 
gift horse in the mouth,” and to find fault with its size, or 
its colour, but sensible men in France, and almost every one in 
England, will admit that the gift is a good gift, and would have been 
good though it had been smaller, Even if looked upon as the partial 
payment of a liability, and not as a gift, it is, under all the circum- 
stances, a very considerable instalment of the debt, enough to encou- 
rage, if not wholly to satisfy, any reasonable creditor, Certainly it will 
be the fault of the French people themselves if they do not turn it to 
account for the growth and consolidation of their political liberties, 
and for the removal from their country of the stigma that must 
attach to any intellectual and high-spirited nation that allows itself to 
be wholly governed by a military autocracy. 

But of still greater significancy and importance than this measure 
of Political Reform is that of the Religious Reformation, which has 
lately been discussed in the Parisian press, under the title of ‘ Napo- 
leon ITI,—Pope.” 


mation ; but any statesman and publicist, who has carefully watched 


The time, perhaps, is not quite ripe for the consum- 


and studied the Emperor’s career, and endeavoured to dive into the 
secrets of that dark but sagacious mind,—as events great or small 
have thrown a light into its profundities,—will be quite prepared to 
believe that Napoleon III, is exactly the man to enact in France the 
part which Henry VIII. enacted in England. 
Sovereign, the Pope is as much a nuisance to France as he is to Italy ; 
and it seems to follow as a necessary consequence of his approaching 
deposition by the Italians, that he shall cease to hold in France a 


As a temporal 


power that may be, and very often is, at variance with the rights of 
the Chief of the State. As alleged by the writer, who has in all! 
probability been put forward by the French Government to initiate 
this question, the Queen of Great Britain, the King of Prussia, the 
Emperor of Russia, and the Sultan, are severally the heads of the 
Church in their respective states, and allow no foreign priest or 
potentate to meddle in their internal affairs ; and why, it is asked, 
should not the head of the French nation enjoy the same immunity ? 
The yoke of the Papacy has been galling to French statesmen and to 
French Sovereigns ever since the days of Henry IV. The subject 
has often been discussed, and as often postponed. And if it have 
slumbered at any time, it has never died. But within the last two 
hundred years there has not been a French Sovereign svfficiently 
firm upon his throne, and of sufficient power of will to dare and do 
in a matter of such mighty import. Had such a man arisen, there 
would, ere the present day, have been an end of a system which is 
alike inconsistent with the liberty of nations and the independence of 
sovereigns. In the attempt to put an end to the spiritual Tnperiaye 


’ 


in the secular imperio, Napoleon ITI. will not only be supported by.the } 
ial good wishes of all educated and intelligent Frenchmen, as went Fad 
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SS — a 
as of the Protestant people of our own isles, but of the friendswf dvil 
and religious liberty in Reman Catholic Italy, Germany, and even in 
Austria. In the,last-named country nothing so damaged the fortunes 
and tarnished the popularity of the Emperor as his unhappy “ Con- 
cordat.” Napoleon ITI. seems to be predestined for the work. Let 
him but carry it to a successful completion, and no name in the 
great page of European histery will occupy a more important; or 
more honourable position than his‘own. 











HOW THE BRITISH LEGION HELPED GARIBALDL 
To the Editor of “The London Review.” 


Srm,—The communications which are just now constantly appearing 
in the daily rs with reference to the conduct of the British 
ion at Naples, and the mal-appropriation of the Garibaldian 
fund, are only confirmatory of facts which I have learned from 
other sources. As I never regarded the formation of the Legion 
with a favourable eye, I may perhaps be permitted to call public 
attention to the inconvenience which must ever arise from the rash 
intrusion of our sympathies, whether as represented by money, 
or as embodied in men, in the internal affairs of | foreign countries. 
If the history of the British-Italian Legion does not “adorn the tale” 
of Garibaldi’s brilliant campaign, it may at any rate “point a moral” 
which I do not desire should be lost upon my countrymen. The 
year upon which we are about to enter will in all probability be rife 
with movements which must enlist the warmest sympathies of 
Englishmen. Not only in Italy but in Hungary will men rise in the 
sacred cause of national independence ; and it is precisely because 
that cause is dear to all Englishmen who have at heart the credit and 
good name of the English nation, that I, for one, must deprecate a 
course of proceeding which must be alike injurious to both. 

One has only to consider the character and antecedents of those 
who are likely to join in enterprises of this description to perceive 
that they must always be attended with unsatisfactory results. 
With very few exceptions, the men who compose the British- 
Italian Legion are either totally unused to warfare, and have never 
performed a campaign im their lives, or they are soldiers of fortune, 
whose military experiences may have been varied and stirring, but 
are by no means creditable. It is in vain to look in that body for men 
who know what campaigning is, and who have served elsewhere with 
honour and distinction, One or two such there may be, but they are 
swamped in the mass of tyros and adventurers. 








A campaign in an enemy’s country is attended with hardships such | 


as those who have never tried it are utterly unable to realize before- 


hand, To sustain a man under them requires a stronger stimulus | 


than mere sympathy, however well-placed that sympathy may be. | Mazzinian applied it as was intended—was a mere drop in the bucket, 


may have the satisfaction of knowing 


It may safely be said, that there are only two motives which will serve 
the purpose. These are patriotism or necessity. A man who is 
fighting for his own liberty and his own country ought to, and we believe 
every Englishman would, endure everything. A man whose profes- 
sion is arms, and who is doing ‘a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage,” 
takes his hardships as a matter of course. But the amateur, whose 
only impulse is a generous sentiment in behalf of a stranger, and 
whose only hope is, that he may return to his own country with a 
whole skin, and a certain modicum of glory, finds that three successive 
nights in the rain on outpost duty cool his ardour. Those who 
marched with the buoyancy of hope through the streets of some of 
our English towns in all the bravery of red shirts some months since, 
found very shortly after their arrival in Naples that the reverse of 
the medal was very different from that attractive device which had 
tempted them in England. They complained, and with reason, that 
the Garibaldini, by whom they had hoped to have been received with 
open arms, looked upon them with coldness and jealousy. These 
latter feared, not wnnaturally, that the deeds of valour which had 
marked their progress from Palermo to Naples might be rivalled, if 
not eclipsed, by the prowess of our countrymen, who, coming in after 
the burden and heat of the day was ever, were burning to distinguish 
themselves. Some were even ungrateful enough to ask what business 
it was of ours, and inquired whether the unity of Italy depended 
upon the exertions of 600 Englishmen? This prejudice excited a 
corresponding soreness on the part of the brigade, who attributed 
every inconvenience to which they were subjected to an intentional 
neglect. _L will not do those superior officers of the Garibaldian 
army, with whom the arrangements for their comfort rested, the 
injustice to believe that this was so; but there can be no doubt that 
no adequate measures were taken to provide either for their commis- 
sarlat or transport. 

Italians, fighting for their freedom and their fatherland, may be 
contented with very short commons: Englishmen, fighting for 
Italians, will scareely be satistied with rations still more limited. Even 


if they were not se, the habits and requirements of the two peoples | 


are so very different, that what the one would consider a luxury the 
other would deem a privation. Under such pressure a volunteer soon 
begins to doubt whether, after all, the individuals for whom he is under- 


going so mamch aye werth the sacrifice ; and whem)he diseovers that 
while 600 Englishmen went out:to fight for Naples, that city, con- 
taining a population of half a million, contributed only eighty men 
to the Garibaldian army, the cause in which he.is enlisted begins to 
assume a different complexion. Thus pondering as he trudges 
to the front, without shoes and with an empty stomach, he deter. 
mines to supply by force the negligences of the Quarter-Master 
General’s department.. The soldier of sentiment unused to discipline, 
is encouraged by the soldier of fortune, accustomed to defy it ; the 
example spreads, and the whole brigade begins to plunder right and 
left. Harsh measures are resorted to in consequence by the superior 
officers, and a spirit of mutiny and desertion speedily manifests itself. 
While fighting is actually going on, the British Legion are ordered to 
the rear ; out of 600 men only 200 appear to the muster-roll, and 
Garibaldi expresses the hope that the British Legion may not again 
be named in his hearing. 

Nor as might be imagined, are the 200 who remain the best men, 
They are chiefly the adventurers, whose original object in embarking 
in the expedition was to make it pay, and who are loath now to 
throw away their chance of incorporation with the Sardinian army, 
The ardent and misguided enthusiasts, who were honest sympathizers, 
finding themselves subject to hardship which they never counted 
upon, associated with a large portion of the scum of the British 
army, and sent to the rear in the moment of danger, prefer desertion 
to the disgrace of their position, and throw themselves penniless 
tipon the streets of Naples. Then follow rows in cafés, charges 
of theft, of tempting men to desert, of being drunk and disorderly, 
and as they have forfeited all claim to British protection, they find 
themselves at the mercy of a consiglia di guerra, composed entirely 
of Italians prejudiced against them, and from whose sentence there is 
no appeal. It is no use protesting against being treated like an 
Italian soldier ; when an English gentlemen puts himself into the 
position of one, he must take the rations and the justice which are 
meted to the latter. There is no use asking for a regimental court- 
martial or a judge advocate, or sending imploring letters to the 
British Consul, or appealing to the British excursionist who happens 
to be at Naples. They will answer him that he should have thought 
of all this before, and that as he has made his bed, so he must 
lie on it. Even if his character has been irreproachable, he finds 
himself subjected to a social ostracism by his countrymen, who have 
learnt to entertain a wholesome dread of being seen in company with 
a member of the British Legion. 

But not merely has this unfortunate body been the means of dis- 
crediting the name of an Englishman in Naples. It has proved a 
source of distinct annoyance and iary loss to the cause it was 
designed to serve. Those liberal gentlemen who subscribed money, 
which was sent to Bertani, and which—even admitting that this 


that Garibaldi was called 
upon to disimburse about £18,000 in behalf of those Volunteers 
whose name wus so distasteful to his ears. First we have one 
enthusiast handing oyer the contract for clothing the Legion, at a 
commission of 5 per cent., to a contractor with sympathies. This 
individual passes the good thing on to a friend, receiving 10 per cent. 
The latter hands it over, having levied the same black mail, to our 


| respected acquaintance the Jew, who does his little bill with Garibaldi 








_ after dinner, “for clothes supplied,” burdened with 35 per cent. com- 


mission. ‘Then we have steamers taken up for 700 men, at £10 a 
head, only carrying out 400, but getting paid the whole amount of 
the freight, besides numerous minor transactions which we would 
rather not specify, but which have caused Garibaldi to regard the 
British Legion as somewhat an expensive luxury. 

I regret that I, or any one else, should have to speak in such terms .of 
an enterprise which was doubtless undertaken from the best of motives, 
and which had its origin in a generous sentiment which all must share. 
We only deprecate the lamentable rashness and ignorance of military 
matters, which betrayed honest men into so foolish an undertaking. 
Soldiers are not made in a day, nor does a campaign consist entirely 
of pleasurable excitement. If men wish to be volunteers, let them 
join that national movement at home which furnishes to every 
member the noblest and purest stimulant to endure hardship, and 
submit to discipline when the day of trial comes, 

It is sad to think that there is not a Garibaldian who does not 
regret that the British Legion ever came to Naples—scarcely 4 
member of that Legion who does not wish himself heartily out of it. 
The whole thing has been a fiasco. It is the business of the British 
people to profit by the lesson which it has taught them. 


ONE WHO HAS JUST RETURNED FROM ITALY. 





—=> 





A Scorcu ForrtcNer!—A Galloway fiddler, whose services had been engaged 


for a festal occasion, not many years ago, persisted in the most hideous efforts t0 


draw from his instrument the refined strains of a great Southern master. At last 
one of the company ventured to ask him whether he could not possibly oblige the 
company with something native—“ Maggie Lander,’ for example, or “ Roy s 
Wife ?” The minstrel shook his head, dubiously—* Weel, sir, Pm mair in t¢ 
Italian way.” 
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THE GOUTY PHILOSOPHER.—No. XXI. 





yk. WAGSTAFFE DISCOURSES ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF THE “BLUE SKY,” 
AND ON THE ADVANTAGES OF FOG AND MIST. 


Ir it be the characteristic of a true Englishman to grumble at the climate, 
Iam not a true Englishman. Fog, and mist, and rain, I love them every 
one, and maintain that, severally and collectively, they do good, not harm ; 
and that, all things considered, the climate of England is the best and 
healthiest in the world. Its abundant moisture, of which we ignorantly 
complain, is, next to our religion and our liberty, the greatest blessing we 
enjoy. What makes our meadows greener—our men stronger, sturdier, and 
steadier—our women lovelier, than any other, if it be not our moist atmo- 
sphere wrapping us as in a blanket? In addition to these things, the warm 
rains which we owe to the great gulf stream from Mexico, that flows lovingly 
into all our western creeks and harbours, anoints our western hills with 
yerdure and fertility, tempers the wrath of winter, mollifies the iron 
features of the frost, and gives us better food for the nourishment of our 
population than can be produced anywhere out of the limits of the British 
isles. How can good beef or mutton be raised without grass? How can 
there be perpetual grass without perpetual rain? And is there anything like 

ss to be seen, except for a brief spring season, and a part of the summer, 
on the continents of Europe or America? In England and over all our happy 
isles, the grass is green and succulent under the midwinter snow, and is not 
only the charm and the beauty of all the seasons, but as faithful to December 
as to June. 

Frenchmen and other foreigners who have never been amongst us as 
refugees or visitors, have a tradition that the sun is never seen in England— 
except dimly through a mist ; that a Londoner never has a chance of behold- 
ing the blue sky until he looks at it from the jetty at Boulogne, or from the 
middle of the Place de la Concorde—a tradition about as venerable and as 
well-founded as that which was once current in England, that every French- 
man dined thrice a week upon frogs, wore wooden shoes, was polite to the ladies 
and was a half-breed between a monkey and a tiger. Frenchmen still have 
a vague idea that the month of November (so ignorantly maligned by human 
parrots, who talk by rote for want of wit), lies with such a leaden weight 
of mist and cloud upon our brains, as to make life intolerable, and cause us 
to jump off monuments and bridges ; to tie ourselves up to trees or bedposts ; 
to swallow strychnine and arsenic; to send bullets through our brains, and 
sharp razor-blades through our carotid arteries. 

If people in whose ill-furnished noddles these ideas find a lodging without 
paying any rent for it, would but visit me at Wilbye Grange any day in any 
November in any year, I would undertake to show them glories of foliage, 
of landscape, and of sky, which would prevent them from ever again 
repeating such absurdities either about the month of November, or about 
the English climate generally. 


** Londres cité lugubre 
Metropole du spleen !”” 


Such is the description, by a French poet, of the healthiest, as it is the 
greatest, city in the world ; the bad character of which his countrymen per- 
sist in extending to the whole island. I grant that a London fog is not 
pleasant, and that a Manchester or a Glasgow fog is worse; but the un- 
pleasantness is not the fault of the innocent fog, but of the coal smoke that 
comes from the fire-sides or the cotton-mills of our comfortable and indus- 
trious people. For this reason, Paris, that burns wood, and is never warm 
except in the dog-days, has a more agreeable fog than London whenever it is 
favoured with such a blessing. And if Paris have not the disagreeable fog, 
neither has it the agreeable indoor comfort, nor the ceaseless manufacturing 
industry of its dingier compeers. So that, after all, the “ balances of heaven 
are just,” in fog, as in everything else But I do not wish to institute any 
comparisons between the two cities. My theme is not the climate of London, 
but that of the British Isles. Paris is all very well, so is Vienna, so is Rome, 
80 is Naples, so are a thousand other places; but London, with all its 
ugliness, has the advantage over them in health, and in the beauty of its 
women. Did ever any one meet a pretty girlin Paris? Yes. if she were 
an Englishwoman. Not else. 

No one loves the blue sky more than I do ; but what I complain of is the 
folly of Englishmen, who. admire blue skies everywhere else, but refuse to 
look at them at home. I can but say for myself that when the warm 
mantle of our British moisture is lifted up, and I am enabled to gaze 
at the great air-ocean through which our globe sails for ever and ever, 
along with the other ships that form the fleet of Heaven, I see a sky 
that is not to be surpassed in blueness or in loveliness in any part of 
the world. But, fortunately for us Englishmen, the blue sky is not always 
with us. If any one particularly desires to enjoy a very blue sky, let 
him go to Marseilles, and from Marseilles to Genoa, and from Genoa to 
Leghorn, and from Leghorn to Civita Vecchia, and from Civita Vecchia to 
Naples, and from Naples to Corfu, Constantinople, Egypt, and Nubia, 
and he will find what he seeks. But he will find something that, in 
his guileless innocence, he never anticipated. He will find a. perpetual, 
irremovable, all-pervading, and eternal Stink. The word snull is far too 
weak, paltry, shadowy, and attenuated to express the thorough and sub- 
stantial meaning. It is Srrvx—athletic and ablebodied—that comes up from 
the gutters and gully-holes, from the highways and the byways, and seizes the 











asphyxiated and helpless—to rise again, perchance, if his constitution be good, 
ora doctor be near to relieve him ;—but not otherwise, Andall from too much 
blue sky, without rain and fog to clear away the impurities of human and ani- 
mal life. The Buue Sky! A little of it is a good thing, but too much of it is 
poison and death! It is the blue sky that breeds pestilenee ; and those who 
doubt have but to travel to the lands of the malaria in Europe, and to those of 
the yellow fever in America, to doubt no longer. Blue sky—beautiful as it 
is—must be enjoyed in infinitesimal quantities, or it does mischief; and this 
is one of many reasons why we in England admire it on the rare occasions 
when we get it, and why we thrive so luxuriantly for want of it. Let the 
greatest grumbler against fog and mist, the most an lover of blue 
sky answer one question ere he dogmatize again ; would hé like the sky to 
be cloudless from the lst of January to the 3lst of December? He might if 
he were a fool, but not if he were a minister of state, or a member of 
Parliament, or a man largely engaged in business, or a mechanic working for 
his week’s wage, or an unskilled labourer toiling for his daily bread. 

Blue sky unduly excites the brain, and makes a man rash, impetuous, and 
impulsive. Where does assassination most prevail? In the lands of the 
blue sky ! In Naples, and Rome, and Spain on this side the globe,—in New 
Orleans, Mobile, Savannah, and all the yellow-feverish Sonth on the other. Did 
ever any one hear of a Dane, a German,a Dutchman, a Fleming, a Scotchman, 
oran Englishman, stabbinga foe in a chance quarrel? Rarely! If the thing 
occurs it is the exception to the rule. The rule in the land of Fog is to 
delegate individual vengeance to the Community and the functionaries whom 
it appoints. Patience, sobriety, calm judgment, order, and law grow out of 
the fog and the mist. The people who live under a perpetual blue sky take 
the law into their own hands, and are barbarians. Those who live in the fog 
delegate the power of the law to responsible officials, and never make them- 
selves the judges in their own cause. Hence their liberty and their civiliza- 
tion, their press and their Parliament! For as mist is a physical, it must, to 
to some extent, be a moral blessing. It is the ballast of the ship of the 
brain, and keeps the judgment steady in the men of the North, and makes 
them “ cannie,” prudent, and far-seeing. In lands without mist and fog (to 
continue the metaphor of the ship), the brain carries too much sail, is unduly 
stimulated by all the vagrant winds of fancy, and tilts over into the great 
sea of impulse, or into the whirlpool of madness. 

Upon the picturesque as well as upon the social and moralaspects of mist and 
fog I could largely expatiate. Any one who has been upon a British mountain- 
top—upon Snowdon or HelveHyn, upon Ben Lomond, Ben Nevis, Ben 
MacDhui, or the noble Goat-Fell in Arran, must, if he have any soul at all, 
remember with delight the solemn grandeur of the rolling mists beneath his 
feet, spreading away like a turbulent sea into the far infinitude, ever and anon 
heaving, and shifting, and changing into countless panoramas of ever varying 
beauty and magnificence. I know that in more youthful days, when I never 
caught sight of a distant mountain-top without resolving to place my feet 
upon it, a resolution which I seldom broke, and never for want of the 
will, I have shouted with joy, alone or in company, at the sublimity of the 
spectacle which rewarded me for my toil. I have remained for long hours 
amid the mists, in positions where to move a few yards to either side was 
perilous to limb and life, and where each person of the company— 


‘¢ _. seem ’d spectral and remote; 
A thing of shadows in a shadowy land; 
The mountain top and twenty yards around 
The only visible earth, ourselves alone 
The earth’s inhabitants.” 


And then when the mist was whirled away by a sudden wind, but seem- 
ingly by its own volition, and by the strength of its own inward agencies, I 
have felt overpaid a thousand-fold for all the peril and toil of the adventure, 
by a glory of glories, as of anunknown but yet familiar world emerging out 
of chaos, fresh with all the bloom and lustre of a new creation ; hills, valleys, 
towns, rivers, and lakes, and far-off glimpses of the sea. It is not possible 
that any gorgeous sunset of the East or of the West, any sunrise of the tropics, 


/ or any magnificence of Egyptian noon, can surpass, in sublimity of effect 


the melancholy majesty of the Scottish mountains when their mists are set 
in motion by an Atlantic wind ; and when, in the parlance of the people, 
“the Bens take off their nightcaps.” Glencoe, with the mists upon the 
rugged steeps on either side of its blood-stained pass, is a scene which 
will teach respect for mist to any one who has once beheld it in its moun- 
tain birthplaces, however strongly he may prefer the more placid beauties 
of blue sky and green meadows. 

It is only to intellectual mist and fog that solid objection can be taken. 
Misty speeches, misty sermons, misty essays, misty novels, and misty poems, 
are alike detestable, exeept to some of the young ladies, to all the simpletons, 
and to a few of the reviewers of this age. True genius is always as bright 
as sunshine. There is no fog in Homer, Shakspeare, or Milton. The vreat 
minds of literature sit on the highest mountain peaks, in a clear pure 
atmosphere, far above the regions of the fog, and look at the clear sun by 
day, and at the clear stars by night. It is only when they come down from 
their cerulean heights, and mix in the ordinary business of the world, that 
they get into the fog. And being in it, the base world takes advantage 
of their simplicity and {unworldliness, denies bread to its benefactors, and 
sends them up again to their mountain-tops, and to the contemplation of the 
blue sky, as speedily as may be. Alas, poor Genius! Better would it be 


| for thee if thou couldst understand the fogginess i the world a little better, 
unhappy wayfarer by the nose, and then by the neck, and knocks him down, | 


so as to be able to make thy way through it, and profit by it! 
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THE PERILS OF AN “OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


He was not a hopeful philosopher who said that the natural state of man- 
kind was a state of war. Society has tried to disbelieve it, and a few years 
azo had nearly convinced itself that war, being in theory and practice a bar- 
barism, had become impossible among civilized communities. With a general 
determination to be pacific and commercial henceforth, we celebrated a kind 
of jubilee of all nations in 1851. The festival was fitly held in a fabric of 
glass ; we were relying on securities as fragile as its material ; that edifice 
disappeared —as it rose—like an exhalation ; . nd from that date wars and 
rumours of wars have filled the world, with scarcely an intermission. We 
may grieve then, but cannot wonder, that the spirit of the age has seized on 
us ; we must obey the time, and that bids us arm and watch. A generation 
since, the national impulse was in exactly the opposite direction. Wordsworth 
lamented the tendency he noted to “change swords for ledgers ;” he thought 
the commercial spirit, with its love of gain, was absorbing our manhood. He 
should be “living at this hour”—for he would be comforted! If we have 
not shut the ledger entirely, we close it betimes, and give the margin won 
from commerce to the preparation for the struggle that may be required to 
defend its gains. An almost incredible change has passed over the face of 
society. 

Not the least startling illustration of that change is furnished by the last 
news from China. The correspondent of the Times is a prisoner of war at 
Pekin, taken in a kind of ambuscade by a troop of Tartar cavalry! On the 
sume occasion, and at the same place, a French officer was cut to pieces, and 
English dragoons had to sabre their way through the enemy’s line. It requires 
some reflection to estimate fully the degree of peril “ Our own ¢ oreeupondent . 
has encountered—and, we sincerely hope, escaped. But the incident is 
highly illustrative of the change that events have forced upon what was a 
department of literature. The newspaper is now the real reflection of the 
world ; aud froim the great break-up of the old European system, in 1848, 
revolutionary wars, civil wars, international wars, and barbarian wars, 
have compelled those whose only weapon was the pen, to share all the perils 
of the men who wear the sword. The “special correspondent,’ who dates 
from the head-quarters of an army, is quite a modern creation of the press. 
He was very imperiectly developed in the old Peninsular times. Wellington, 
who fulminated in general ten against the private letters of officers, 
because they told too much, would not have permitted professional note- 
taking in the field. But a power greater than that of commanders-in-chief 
was behind the “ special,’ that forced him into being grudgingly tolerated, 
and at last into reluctant recognition. 

In Mr. Russell and his letters, first from the Crimea, and afterwards from 
India, “ Our own Correspondent,” attained the highest stage of development, 
of which the vocation appears capable. At least we can imagine nothing 
better or fuller than his descriptions ; they would be splendid performances 
eve as literary efforts, written in all the leisure of the study. Written as 
they were--on the spot, at the moment, amid all kinds of distractions, 
often before the smoke of battle had well cleared from the ground—William 
Russeli’s letters from the seat of two great wars are, and will remain, marvels 
of mental and physical power. They contain passages that Macaulay could 
not have excelled. Under the same adverse conditions of place and time, we 
doubt if any of our greatest literary celebrities could have produced them at 
all. They require the “special” faculty of readiness,- the thing needed 
must be done at the very moment it is wanted, or it has no value. Nearly 
all newspaper writing is a race between intellect and time. And ‘ Our own 
Correspondent” might as well be at home if he did not always come out 
ahead, and be vivid and correct in description besides, 

We believe foreign correspondents have hitherto been civilians, men of 
peaceful habits, who would “rather walk with Sir Priest than Sir Knight,” 
if the necessities of journalism in these latter days would have allowed them. 
But the flying historian of a war must share most of the perils of the soldier, 
who makes war his one profession, It has been a very common form of 
antithesis to oppose the pen to the sword, as representatives of rival powers 
in the world. But as that world becomes involved in war, the former 
opponents are forced more and more into companionship. Nay, we have 
heard it whispered that the blade of steel has been known to pay court to 
the smaller instrument of the same metal, to obtain an early place in 
the story! The newspaper anticipates the Gaztte, and can be more 
generous of praise than the despatch. But with all this the pen has many 
disadvanta ves in the field. It has its full share of the dangers ; but of the 
rewards, the orders, the distinctions, the titles, the pensions, it has none, and 
never will have. There is an antagonism between it and officiality that will 
never wear out. We have tried to imagine what would have been the case 
had the 7'iines correspondent been captured by that horde of Tartars without 
any official fellowship in misfortune ! We think it is lucky for Mr. Bowlby 
that he was taken in such good company, gentlemen who must be rescued, 
at whatever cost. 

Whether it was mere chance, or extreme cunning, the Chinese made a prize 
of extraordinary value. The chief interpreter of the embassy and army, 
Mr. Parkes; Mr. Loch, private secretary of Lord Elgin; Mr. de Norman, 
attaché ; the correspondent of the Times, the deputy assistant quartermaster- 
general, and a captain of cavalry. The Russians never made such a coup. 
The party had gone forward to conclude the arrangements for the reception 
of Lord Elgin ; and as it is not impossible he might have been accompanied 
by the Commander-in-Chief, the Chinese very nearly carried off all the brains 
of an expedition that will cost us nearly ten millions! We think all 
conferences should be held within our own lines in future. Imagine the group 
taken prisoners completed by the additions we have supposed, and a Tartar 
battery opening fire on the whole! It would have been quite in keeping 
with the treachery on the Peiho river, which the expedition is to avenge. 
It is fortunate for the party captured that the army is so near the gates of 
Pekin. 

To soldiers this would all be, in the course of things, part of the fortune of 
war. But to the non-combatant and man of letters, captivity among the 
Tartars, is something more than is in the bond! It fully bears out our 
position, that the history of a war can only be obtained by the perils of the 
soldier, added to the labour of the writer. Let the careless reader note it, 
and appreciate “ Our own Correspondent” accordingly! The list on which 


limited number of correspondents the London press requires. We can 
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recount a whole chapter of mischances encountered by the class ; and as they 


_ do not generally enlarge on their personal adventures, they are soon forgotte), 











in the greater events they record. In the Spanish civil war one corresponden; 
was taken prisoner by the Carlists; as they then gave no quarter, he 
narrowly escaped being shot, and was only saved by the intercession of the 
English minister at Madrid. After 1848 casualties became pregnant. Evyey 
the little war in Schleswig—utterly eclipsed by the battles of the giants that 
followed it—was not without unpleasant consequences to the emissaries of 
the press. Mr. Snow was taken by the Danes; an observer out of uniform, 
finds it difficult to explain a position not known out of England, and he 
saved himself from a very unmerited fate by making an escape. 
When the French sympathizers invaded Belgium in 1848, Mr. Feeny, of 
the Herald, was arrested at Risquons-tout, and was imprisoned as a repub- 
lican incendiary. He was a worthy, quiet, parliamentary reporter, carried 
away by that whirlwind, and was taking notes of that insane inroad as 
methodically as he would have noted a debate! He fell into worse custody 
than that of the Sergeant-at-Arms. We could name the correspondents why 
found their graves in the Crimea, but forbear. Nay, even peace has its dan- 
gers for a class which the continental authorities hate and suspect. Mr. Ber. 
nard MacCabe, the correspondent of the Morning Post, when following the 
French emperor in his tour through Brittany, was arrested and imprisoned 
as the Dr. Bernard of the explosive shells ; no testimony could shake the 
conviction of the police that ‘hes had secured the conspirator ; and he had 
to pey the expenses of his own military escort to the prison of L’Orient. 
ut these are minor misfortunes. They must yield the palm, in the way 
of martydom, to the correspendent of the Times in the hands of those tru- 
culent Tartars, from whom may Lord Elgin and our Armstrong guns haye, 
ere this, delivered him ! 








DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


THe movement for supplying the people with a pure and refreshing draught 
of water must be received with unmixed approval. The philanthropic spirit 
which introduced drinking-fountains has spread, and the metropolis is now 
dotted with numerous little structures, from which all classes who need may 
allay their thirst, principally through the efforts of the “ Association” that 
originated the movement here, aided and extended by benevolent individuals 
who, at their own cost, have added to the numbers scattered over the town. 
We are not sanguine enough to believe that it will do much for the repression 
of drunkenness, or that those who habitually indulge in stimulating drinks 
will fly the glaring dens of vice that choke up our public ways. Still it is an 
lunmense advantage for those “who labour and are heavy laden,” not of 
necessity to be driven into the polluted atmosphere of the gin-palace and the 
public house to satisfy the cravings of nature, elbowed and jostled by the 
depraved and miserable beings who put an enemy into their mouths to steal 
away their brains, but may slake their parched throats with a liquid that 
neither destroys the body nor brings ruin to the purse. In this way we 
‘trust many will shun the plague-spots, and escape infection. The experiment 
was well worth trying, and only good can result from it ; but, whilst we seek 
to raise the moral condition of those whom the drinking-fountains are 
intended to benefit, it is worth while to consider whether the fountains at the 
same time may not be made, in the eye of taste, an ornament to the metropolis, 
instead of a blur. There is, perhaps, no class of objects open to so free and 
varied an expression in design, so completely under the control of the 
designer, so capable of adding a grace to our streets, and beautifying our 
thoroughfares, as fountains. Yet in those erected we vainly look for elegance 
of form or successful artistic adaptation. Some of them are elaborate enough, 
and no doubt rather costly structures, such as that recently opened in front 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, representing a miniature temple, with a little gilt 
figure of a boy at the top, reminding us of those ingenious devices which 
confectioners exhibit in their windows as the wonders of the sugar art. This 
temple seems to be a favourite with the fountain makers, for we observe the 
idea repeated in others of still more toy-like proportions. 

In several the utmost skill of the designer has never got beyond the 
general appearance of a monumental tablet, which, but for the feeble stream 
emitted from the centre might serve as appropriately to record the virtues of 
the dead within the sacred edifice as they do now the living honours of the 
donors against the churchyard-rails—witness that at St. Dunstan’s, upon 
which is set forth, in large obtrusive letters, the grandeur of a city knight, 
alderman of the ward,— how he was Lord Mayor one year, and elected M.P. 
another—with the gaudily emblazoned arms at the top, to astonish the vagrant 
eye of the Fleet-street wanderer. We fear the grace of the gift is somewhat 
disparaged by this show of self-glorification. “Verily they have their 


_ reward.” To do good by stealth is not the virtue suggested by the drinking- 
fountains. For the most part the donors seem to forget that the stream of 








benevolence never runs so sweetly as when flowing with modesty. In others, 
added to the meanness of the design, is the utter unfitness of the symbols 
employed in the way of ornament—fresh water running from salt sea-shells, 
or pouring from the mouths of marine monsters and heads of grotesque 
animals, such as we find at the waste-water spouts of medizval buildings: 
apart from the complete absurdity of streams flowing through animals, it 
does not accord with our notions of purity to drink from the mouths of 
beasts. The idea is simply disgusting, and should never be resorted to for 
fountains intended to supply water exclusively for drinking. As an example 
of the objectionable introduction of such ornaments, we may cite the foun- 
tains under the portico of the British Museum, which, in other respects, are 
extremely beautiful, formed of pure white marble,’ to which are appended 
elegant classical cups, “silvered o’er,” that may well tempt the visitor to 
partake of the cooling draught. Yet in these the water flows from gasping 
mouths, and is given off from the protruded tongues of lions. In the wide 
range of nature, there are surely objects enough of beauty to supply enki 
appropriate to the subject, and befitting the occasion—the graceful plants an 

flowers that fringe our running streams, offer an endless variety for agreeable 
illustration and ornament. In less expensive structures simple rock-work 
might be adapted with advantage ; the water gushing from a crevice, as it ” 
seen in the hill countries, forming natural basins in the stone. For more 


Mr. Bowlby’s is the latest name, begins to be a long one, considering the | elaborate works, nymphs pouring the liquid current from elegantly formed 
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vessels, or the great law-giver Moses, striking the rock, from which burst 
forth the living stream to slake the parched tongues of the children of Israel 
—the fittest and most suggestive, perhaps, of all for a fountain dedicated to 
the poor ; but whatever class of subject is adopted, let us be rid of those 

uerile animal conceits that are scarcely less offensive to all delicacy of taste 
than the filthy sputterings of the notorious “‘ mannikin” at Brussels. 

Another important consideration, which appears to have been entirely 
overlooked, is locality. We cannot think the skirts of hospitals and grave- 
yards proper places for the erection of drinking-fountains. The water 
flowing from the little Norman structure, the first drinking-fountain erected 
in London, by Mr. Samuel Gurney, within the rails of St. Sepulchre’s, appears 
to come from the mouldering graves, by which it is closel backed ; and the 
pump in St. Paul’s Churchyard, to which has been added a drinking-cup, is 
similarly situated and equally objectionable ; whilst the miserable contrivance 
at the railway termini of London Bridge, attached to a gas-lamp, is in such 
close proximity to a repwsive structure, that the wonder is any degree of 
thirst can induce the passers-by to drink from such a source. Though it may 
not always be possible in overcrowded neighbourhoods to surround the 
fountains with pure air, there can be little difficulty in placing them apart 
from offensive matters or offending associations. The enjoyment of a draught 
of water is increased by the brightness of the cup and its isolation from 

roximate impurities. The moral condition of the poor is not a little 
influenced by that which meets the eye. We desire them to drink, then let 
them do so under the most refreshing circumstances of sweetness and clean- 
liness, that they may be lured again and again to partake of the blessing 
that is offered them. 

The position of the fountain at the Oxford-street circus is better chosen, 
and offers an example for the placing of others in similar situations, where 
they might be erected under a covering that would afford shelter from 
the rain, as well as a place of refuge in the centre of thronged cross- 
ings. In our variable climate, shelter is so often needed, that it is 
surprising no attempt has been made to meet this deficiency. Light 
elegant structures, in ornamental iron, open at the sides, with a glass roof, 
would afford some protection from the weather, and be a boon to the public, 
who have so often to abide the peltings of the pitiless storm whilst waiting 
for a conveyance. In skilful hands, the combined requirements of a 
fountain, a place of refuge, and shelter, might be made a work of utility and 
beauty, and contribute to the adornment of the town. There is so little of 
ornamental attraction in London streets, that the opportunity of introducing 
and encouraging it should not be lost. Our public statues can scarcely be 
said to decorate our highways and squares, but are for the most part a dis- 
grace and a Jaughing-stock. Unsightly indicators have got possession of our 
lamp-posts, advertising their supreme ugliness to the passers-by ; and un- 
gainly and tasteless structures greet us at every turn. We can understand 
that, in the early stage of the fountain movement, its promoters would be 
more solicitous to set the fountains going than regardful of architectural 
excellence or fitness of site. Now that the good work is in active operation, 
we would earnestly impress upon the estimable gentlemen forming the 
* Association for the Erection of Public Drinking-Fountains,” the necessity of 
paying, in future, a little more attention to the choice of situation, propriety 
of ornament, and beauty of design. 








THE HERRING FISHERi«csS. 


Ovr herring fisheries are of great antiquity, and have always been con- 
sidered as an important branch of industry ; and very deservedly so, inasmuch 
as they produce a vast supply of food, especially for the poorer classes ; give 
employment to a large population, and to no inconsiderable extent are a 
nursery for our navy, by continually encouraging and maintaining a hardy 
race of seamen. This being the case, any intimation of their decline instantly 
and very naturally suggests the necessity of the strictest and most careful 
inquiry into the cause. That they have declined in prosperity on the Scotch 
coasts, we believe, is not only matter of notoriety, but has for some time since 
been subject of serious complaint. A question then arises whether this 
unfavourable change has resulted from natural causes, or been produced by 
artificial means ; and this question is very easily answered—at least, if we are 
to believe several practical fishermen who have given their evidence upon 
the subject. They aver that the decrease in the number of herrings is to be 
traced to the unfair and illegal means which are employed for their capture— 
and this at a time when they are out of season. 

The trawl and the drift-net are the two nets which are generally in use for 
the capture of herr:ng. The former is illegal, and many contend that it ought 
on no account to be used at any season of the year: others are of opinion 
that it not only ought to be used, but that it is the only implement with 
which the best and heaviest fish can be taken; but these persons would 
confine its use to the interval between the middle of June and Christmas, 
and at the same time insist on the meshes being one and a quarter of an 
inch from knot to knot. Whether these persons are right or wrong in their 
theory as to the use of the trawl, with the suggested restrictions, we do not 
pretend to decide ; but. of one thing we are quite clear, that the abuse of the 
trawl is the cause of all the mischief complained of, and if this be the case, 
it would perhaps be safer if the law were rigidly carried into effect, and its 
use altogether prevented. It ds prohibited by law, but we know that the law 
is evaded, and that it is constantly used in and out of season, and with such 
small meshes, that thousands of small fish are captured which are unfit for 
use. That herrings are a migratory fish, and come from the northern latitudes, 
from those seas so difficult of access, which are covered for a great part of the 
year with ice, is a well known fact, and a naturalist makes the following 
remark as to the causes of their annual migration :—“ The quantity of insect 
food which these seas supply is very great; and in that remote situation, 
defended by the icy rigour of the climate, they live at ease and mul- 
tiply almost beyond conception ; and from this retreat it is probable they 
would never depart, but that their numbers compel them to leave it. 
This mighty army begins to put itself in motion from the Icy Sea early in 
the spring; this vast body is distinguished by that name; for the word 
“herring” is derived from the German “heer,” an army, to express their 
number, which is so vast, that were all the men in the world to be loaded with 
herrings, they could not carry the thousandth part away. No sooner is their 





asylum quitted, than millions of enemies collect to thin their squadrons. We 
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are well aware of the number of enemies by which these fish are pursued, 
having frequently witnessed the arrival of large shoals of them on different 
varts of the west coast of Scotland. They begin to appear off the Shetland 
Isles in April and May ; these are meeely small shoals COtapared with the 
larger ones which arrive in June, due notice of which is given by the pre- 
sence and noise of innumerable seagulls, ganets, &c., hovering and screaming 
over them, and by porpoises following in the rear. The quantities which we 
have, year after year, witnessed arriving, are so gre it that it would be diffienlt 
to suppose that any kind of fishing ro which could be invented 
wi te prove sufficiently destructive to decrease their numbers or thin their 
ranks ; yet it appears by the evidence of competent witnesses, that the trawl 
with small meshes, when used unscrupulously in and out of season, has had 
the effect, in particular districts, of seriously injuring the fishing ; and to 
such an extent, that the Lord Advocate has taken the subject into his serious 
consideration, with a view to further legislation. 

The trawl with small meshes, when used during the winter months, not 
only captures innumerable small fish, which, if not unwholesome, are cer 
tainly tasteless and of little value, but destroys thousands which are too 
small to be taken into the boat, and which, if left for a few months, would 


_ furnish a very large supply of wholesome food ; and, moreover, it is affirmed 


and we think with much reason—that the disturbance of the fish in the 
spawning-beds, and the dispersion of the fry, not only prevents the increase of 
the herring in the succeeding year, but that it acts upon that wonderfirl 
instinct which all living creatures possess, of forsaking those haunts which 
have become liable to disturbance, and seeking more peaceful, and possibly 
more distant localities, for the deposit of their spawn and the rearing of their 
Self-interest and common sense, one would think, would suggest, 
even if the law did not insist, that the herring, which constitutes so con- 
siderable a source of food and wealth, should not be disturbed during any 
period of the spawning season ; and if individuals are so blind to their own 
interests, and so indifferent to those of the public at large, as to commit this 
wholesale species of havoc, merely for a trifling immediate advantage, surely 
every exertion ought to be made to bring the strong arm of the law inte 
operation to prevent them. Complaints have long been made, but in vain : 
the interposition of the law is therefore our only resource. 

The Scotch Fishery Board has the power of suppressing trawling ; but, if 
several statements which have appeared from time to time in the Scotch 
papers be true, it has not exerted that power, but, on the contrary, has 
evinced an amount of supineness which has occasioned the greatest dissatis- 
faction amongst those who attach that importance to our herring fisheries 
which really belongs to them. If the trawl be injurious to the breed of 
herrings, and its use be illegal, why does not the Fishery Board make every 
exertion to suppress it? They have cutters at their disposition ; how does it 
then happen that those who command them are not authorized by the Fishery 
Board to prevent trawling by the seizure of the illegal and destructive 
implements ? That this is not the case would appear from the following 
statement, which we extract from an article on the subject in a Glasgow 
paper :— 

“ For several years past the trawling system has grown in magnitude, and in 
the length of time in winter in which it is prosecuted. Both on the east and 
west coast of Scotland there has arisen a demand for its suppression, and the 
Scotch Fishery Board, which many seem to suppose had powers sufficient to put 
it down, if it had chosen to employ them, has been very severely handled for 
not having done so. It has been frequently mentioned to its discredit that the 
trawlers have plied their nets under the bow of their cutters unchallenged, not 
from the want of ability or will on the part of the officers in command to stop 
the work, but because of the want of orders to do so from their superiors the 
Fishery Board.” 


This is rather a strong accusation against the Fishery Board, and, although 
it has been made publicly, has not received any answer or explanation, which 
has provoked the further remark “that a watch or cutter not doing what is 
supposed to be its duty is worse than useless, because it becomes a counte- 
nancer and encourager of the wrong doing.” 

If the Fishery Board has power legally to interfere and prevent trawling, 
we shall be glad to be informed why it neglects the performance of its duty ? 
If it has no power, for what purpose is a cutter allowed to be present to give 
indirect sanction and countenance to an illegal proceeding! certainly the 
public have a right to be informed on this point. 

There can be no question as to the injurious effects of the trawl when 
used throughout the winter; no one conversant with the subject disputes 
this ; why is it then permitted, and of what use isa Fishery Board, which is 
either disinclined, or which has not sufficient power to interfere effectively ? 

If the injury done to the breed of herrings by this illegal mode of fishing 
were confined exclusively to the loss of a certain amount of food, even then 
the subject would merit general attention as well as that of the legislature ; 
but the evil is not simply confined to this one evil; it involves loss of 
employment to hundreds of our poorer population on the different sea-coasts 
where the herring-fisheries formerly flourished. It thus inflicts injury on the 
community at large by checking and discouraging industry which furnished 
sailors of the best description for the public service. The French Govern- 
ment are well aware of the importance of their herring-fisheries in a national 
point of view ; they well know they are a nursery for their navy, and conse- 
quently give them all the encouragment in their power, and why should we, 
under the immediate circumstances of the country, neglect all attention to so 
important a motive ! 


—_ ee 





How To FIND ovuT AN InisumMan.—The Rev. Dr. Guthrie, in his late book on 
Ragged Schools, tells the following amusing anecdote :—“ With all its drunken- 
ness, I will not deny my country. I would find that, perhaps, as useless as did 
an Irishman of my acquaintance. He had a touch of the brogue ; and yet so 
boldly claimed to be an Englishman, as to silence if not convince us. Unfortu. 
nately for him, an Irish lady who lived in our pension in Paris, had not forgotten, 
though she had resided long in France, the habits of her country. ‘Fixing her 
green gray eyes on him one day at dinner, she said, “I know you, sir, to be an 
Irishman ” __ choking the lie in his throat by this characteristic, and to the English 
and Scotch part of the company, most diverting reason, “ I know it, sir, by the 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ARRANGEMENTS for WEEK ENDING 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER Sth. 
MONDAY, Open at Nine. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, Open 
at Ten. ppgionicn, One Shilling ; Children under Twelve, Sixpence. P 
SATURDAY. SIXTH WINTER CONCERT. Admission, Half a Crown; Children, One 
Shilling ; Reserved Seats, 2s. 64. extra. 
Orchestral Band and Great Performances daily. 
The PICTURE GALLERY is OPEN. The Chrysanthemams are now in bloom in the centre 
transept 
Season Tickets, Admitting until 39th April, 1961, 1%s. 64. each. 
SUNDAY. Open, at 1°30, to Sharcholders gratuitously, by tickets. 


_— 


HE RELIEF of LUCKNOW.—The Triumphant Meeting of Havelock, 
Outram, and Colin Campbell, surrounded by their Brave Companions. This grand Picture, 
by T. J. Banxrr, Esq., is still ON VIEW from 9 to 6 o'clock. Admission Free, by Private 
Address Card. N.B. In dark weather, and after 3 o'clock, the Picture is brilliantly illuminated 
by artificial ight. HAYWARD & LEGGATT, 79, CORNHILL. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


PARTRIDGE AND COZENS, Paper and Envelope Makers. The 
Largest and Chea Stock in the Kingdom. Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
over Twenty Shillings. ustrated Price Lists post-free. 














Per Ream. Per Thousand. 
Useful Cream-iaid Note............... 2s. Od. Super Thick Cream-laid Envelopes ... 4s. 6d. 
Superfine thick ditto ..........0...... 38. 6d, Large Blue Office ditto ..............0.. 4s. 6d. 
Superior Bine Foolscap ............... 10s. 6d. Best Black-bordered ditto, per Hundred, 1s. 


Sermon Paper,.plain, 4s.; ditto, ruled, 6s. per ream. Good Copy Books, 40 pages, 2s. per 
dozen. P. & Co.'s celebrated “School Pens,” only 1s. per gross. Pen-holders, 2s. per gross. 
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CHINESE TREACHERY. 


HE unfortunate war in which we are engaged against the Tartar 
T Government of China, bids fair to enlighten the English and 
French nations as much as it must the Chinese. Europeans know little 
or nothing of Chinese human nature—and the Chinese evidently 
know quite as little of the modes of thought and action among the 
great nations of the West. It used to be a saying in Europe, that 
everything was fair in war—but the notion has long since been ex- 
ploded. The Chinese—a nation that loves to travel in the oldest and 
most jolty of ruts—still cling to the ancient dogma, and adjudge every 
kind of lying and treachery to be fair and legitimate against an 
enemy. But Lord Elgin and the officials, both British and French, 
who have the conduct of the war, have learned wisdom by experience, 
and the asseverations which would command respect and credence if 
coming from the mouths of European foes, are to be, and will be, 
treated in this war, when they come from the mouths of Chinamen, 
with as little belief as the verbal promise to pay of a fraudulent 
debtor. Promises from the Chinese are idle air ; treaties are waste- 
paper ; words are winds. 

A better illustration of the peculiar notions of morality prevalent 





even among the highest class of Chinese dignitaries could not be had 
than that afforded by the simple narrative of events since the de- | 
parture of our forces from Tien-tsin, which has been published in the | 
Londo Gazette. No sooner had the army been put in metion than 
Lord Elgin received a somewhat imperative order not to proceed fur- | 
ther toward the capital. No notice being taken of this communication, 
a more humble attempt was made to open negotiations, and an arrange- 
ment was come to with two commissioners of high rank that the 
European troops should advance to Chang-tsia-wan, a place within | 
five miles of Tang-chew, and that the Chinese army should withdraw 
from the neighbourhood. 

To prevent any accidental collision between the two armies, 
Mr. Consul Parkes, who acts as interpreter, proceeded with a mili- 
tary escort and with several gentlemen—among whom were Mr. Loch, 
Lord Elgin’s secretary, and Mr. Bowlby, the Times correspondent—to 
the spot fixed on asa place of encampment. Finding that the Chinese. | 
troops had not withdrawn as arranged, Mr. Parkes returned to Tang- 
chew, to ascertain what was the reason. In his absence a French 





| deride the notion that the merchant marine is the nursery of the 
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officer joined the reconnoitring party, and was suddenly’ set upon and 
cut down by a Chinese soldier. As Colonel Walker, who commanded 
the escort, rode up to prevent the murder of the unfortunate 
Frenchman, his own sword was snatched from his scabbard, and some 
Chinese tried to throw him off his horse. He saw at once that a delibe. 
rate attempt was being made to assassinate the whole party. He 
accordingly set spurs to his horse, and with his companions galloped, 
under fire, out of the Chinese lines. 

In the mean time Tartar troops in great numbers closed round the 
allied army, and the escape of Colonel Walker's party was the signal 
for an engagement, which terminated most disastrously for the Chinese, 
When the battle was ended, a miserable plot of mingled stupidity ang 
treachery was laid bare. It was found that intrenchments had been 
constructed skilfully, and concealed by natural obstacles, extending to 
the right and left of the Allies for several miles, which, had the place 
of encampment been occupied, might have rendered the position a 
very dangerous one both for the English and the French. 


Those gentlemen who were at Tang-chew with Mr. Parkes when the — 


engagement took place, are still detained as prisoners by the Chinese 
authorities ; and the experience we have had of Chinese treachery, 
gives us great reason to fear for their safety. Our army, no doubt, is 
encamped within seven miles of Pekin ; and Sang-Ko Lin-Sin and his 
soldiery must know by this time that they have no chance with us in 
the field ; yet such is the mixture of self-sufficiency, stupidity, and 
insincerity, in the Chinese character, that we tremble for the safety 
of our countrymen, and would not be in the least surprised to hear 
of fresh attempts being made to lure them into some new and equally 
transparent snare with that which they have just escaped. 








DISCONTENT OF BRITISH SEAMEN. 


OR a considerable period ships and their armaments have en- 
gaged the public attention so exclusively that little thought has 
been bestowed upon the men, without whom ships and guns are 
valueless. It has been apparently taken for granted that the late 
schemes for procuring seamen, the large bounties given, the educa- 
tion-ships provided for boys, the reserves of seamen, embracing ex- 
captains, and ex-mates of merchant vessels, retired veterans and 
every available man, had secured for the navy an abundance of 
hands. At the same time the petty improvements made in their 
rating, in their pay and. provisions, were supposed, if thought 
of at all, to have given them every reason for contentment, 
and for six months at least the public has quietly believed 
that, having provided ships, it was sure to have an abundance of 
men. All at once a communication made to the Zimes, by “ one 
who knows the service,” has destroyed the public confidence on this 
point, and begotten very serious apprehensions. We do not endorse 
his assertion “‘that the seamen in the navy are in a chronic state of 
mutiny,” though Admiral Elliot, who enters the lists as his opponent, 
admits that the “seamen have amongst them a concerted agreement 
to agitate for a greater amount of leave on shore,” and that they 
“are squeezing the Admiralty into concession.” For men in their 
position to concert measures to constrain their superiors is utterly at 
variance with all notions of discipline, and goes far to support the 
assertion of the prevalence of a mutinous spirit. The statement and 
the contradiction engender the suspicion that, while we have been 
successful in providing a large fleet of ships, we are worse off than 
ever in procuring for them an adequate supply of obedient, willing, 
and zealous seamen. For a long period the want of such a supply 
has been a calamity and an opprobrium, and after many exertions 
we have failed to remedy it. 

The Times puts the subject on a right basis when it says, in 
attempting to account for the discontent of the seamen after so much 
has been done to improve their condition, “the sailor’s eyes are 
opened : he has shared in the general enlightenment of the age.” But 
our contemporary errs, we think, in limiting this enlightenment in a 
man-of-war’s man to seeing “in the merchant service a mirror of 
seafaring life,” which makes him “ fully competent to compare his pay 
and his privileges with those at the command of his equals in another 
branch of his calling.” Admiral Elliot, in fact, shows that the actual 
pay in the Navy, the provision for disabled seamen, and the care 


| taken of them in her Majesty’s ships, are all superior to those of the 


merchant marine. Summary punishments, he properly says, are 
more severe in the latter, under the Merchant Shipping Act of 1804, 
than in the former. The opening of the sailor’s eyes is not confined 
to the merchant service, but extends to the whole of the seafaring 

spulation, and requires a revision of the usages of the merchant 
marine, as well as those of the Royal Navy. 

The true comparison is between the usages in the Royal Navy and 
the usages of civil life. At present the Navy rarely obtains, except 
under the special circumstance of offering a large bounty, which has 
‘tempted men to enter intent on deserting on the first opportunity, 
miariy seamen from the merchant marine. It is manned principally 
by men who have begun their career in the Navy, or who enter It 
from various other employments. In truth, it has become common to 
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Navy, and shipowners who have made that the pretext for claiming 
jmmunities, have been laughed out of the field. 

The Navy must now, therefore, if this were not necessary before, 
be regulated in conformity with the enlightenment of the mass of the 
population. “Jack” reads the newspapers ; he has friends and relations 
who read them also; he knows what are the rewards obtained for 
other skilled labour ; he knows what liberty, what enjoyments, other 
men have, and he judges of the Royal Navy rather by the occupations 
of civil life than those of the merchant marine. He can no longer be 
kept in bondage or treated like a slave. Un restraints on 
his personal liberty—cutting him off too much, if not entirely, from the 
shore and from the society of the other sex, while he has no large remu- 
neration—particularly if these restraints be arbitrarily enforced, will 
no longer be borne. Such restraints were the source of the mutiny 
on board the Princess Royal, and as long as they are continued they 
will be sources of perpetual discontent. : 

Cruel punishments, too, such as flogging—which they themselves, 
in communications to the daily journals, describe as “ degrading, 
demoralizing, detestable, dog-like, worse than useless ”—must be done 
away with. They are thoroughly at variance with the usages of civilized 
society, and by continuing flogging in the Navy we exclude from 
it the classes who are most sought after, and the best adapted to 
defend the country. On this point the opinions of naval men who 
cling to flogging as essential to discipline, must be overruled. 

We can also venture to assert that as the merchant marine has 
ceased to bethe mirror in which “Jack” finds theperfection of seafaring 
life, the necessity has become urgent to reform the merchant marine, 
and make it more in accordance with improved civil usages. The 

eat recommendation it still possesses is, that the crews are discharged 
at the end of each voyage. Their servitude is always limited to short 
periods ; but the many complaints which arise at the end of the 
voyage—the very painful reports we continually read from the police- 
courts—remind us that our merchant marine is governed by usages 
and laws incompatible with maintaining our maritime superiority. 
Very often it experiences great difficulty in getting men, and noto 
riously is very frequently supplied by crimps with men of the very 
lowest description. 

We must caution the public, too, against supposing that the usages 
on board American ships, with which our men-of-war are sometimes 
favourably contrasted, are what they ought to be. The terrible 
vices of our own mercantile marine derived from arbitrarily treating 
seamen, have extended to that of the United States. Manned partly 
by negroes, partly by the offscourings of our own ports, American 
ships are by no means models of those civil usages to which discipline 
and order on board ship must, as much as possible, be made to 
conform. It is the more necessary to draw public attention to this 
point, because the suggestion of Mr. Lindsay to make desertion from 
the capitalist shipowner a serious offence, like that of desertion 
from Her Majesty’s service has met the approbation of the Ameri- 
cans. It would add to the degradation of a seafaring life were the 
rupture of a civil contract with a shipowner to be classed with 
treasonable offences against the State. 

For a maritime population sea-going is not merely a healthy but 
a cheerful occupation. The dangers excite rather than damp the 
spirits of enterprising youth. In former times our shipping was 
manned by a respectable part of the population, who had generally 
an interest in the vessels, as fishermen now have in their boats; 
and even the foremost of our people did not disdain to enter for 
voyages of adventure. As shipping became exclusively a money- 
making service, and those who actually went to sea only toiled for a 
master, considerations more exclusively pecuniary guided the conduct 
of all, and the capitalist, always essaying to beat down wages, was 
served by a class diminishing in respectability. The inevitable ten- 
dency to degradation involved in this process, unless under perfect 
freedom, was strengthened by the practices of the Government. For 
a long period they drove respectable men away from the sea. They 
were founded on a very arbitrary principle only too readily followed 
In the merchant marine. The conduct of the Government has always 
a vast influence over all the subordinate parts of society ; and it is 
certain that the principles it followed in treating the seamen of the 
Royal Navy have had a very deleterious effect on the shipowners 
and om the men engaged to serve them. 
now in a low condition, because the principles, hitherto followed in 
the Royal Navy, and imitated in the merchant service, have been 
arbitrary and unjust. Instead of looking to the merchant marine as 


a model for the navy, both, beginning with the latter, require 
extensive reform. 











NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


HE time is fast approaching when the subject of national educa- 
tion will be fully brought under public discussion, by the appear- 








The merchant marine is | 


up has proved so tedious, and that the report, so anxiously looked 
for, is still delayed. But those who consider the heterogeneous ma- 
terials of which the Commission is composed as to opinion, and how 
much the main questions at issue depend on matters of theory in 
which opinion is not likely to be swayed by any amount of {u¢ts Uliat 
can be collected, cannot be surprised that it has been found all but 
impossible to come to any unanimous conclusion as to the “means to 
be adopted for bringing a good and cheap education within the reach 
of all classes of the community.” 

At the very threshold lies the question whether the State ought to 
meddle at all with the education of the people; and it is well known 
that there are on the commission those who have always maintained 
that it ought not. It may be thought that the very fact of the com- 
mission implies that a system of national education is to be organized ; 
but the terms of it—‘ what measures, if any, should be used” —pro- 
vide for the possibility of the conclusion that the thing cannot or 
ought not to be attempted. There is little probability of this opinion 
carrying the day ; but the fact of its existence must aggravate the 
difficulty of each succeeding step in deciding how and to what extent 
the State ought to busy itself in this matter. Suppose it settled that 
something ought to be done towards providing education for the 
people, it must be asked for what classes of them should it provide, 
that is, to how low an order should it reach, and how high an order 
should it exclude? Then, ought it to do the work in whole or in 
part? that is, ought it to make provision for the entire expense, or 
only a share of it! And if only a share, how is the remainder to be 
supplied? Further, by what means is the State to raise and admin- 
ister the educational supplies! Is it to be done by local taxation and 
management ¢ And if so, on what class is the burden to fall, and in 
whose hands is the management to be vested? Or is it to be, as 
heretofore, by a Parliamentary grant administered from a Govern- 
ment office in London? Supposing all that concerns the ways and 
means to be agreed upon, there occurs the vexed question about what 
kind and amount of instruction the State ought to provide. <As it 
regards the secular part, ought it to be wholly intellectual or partly 
industrial? And ought the intellectual to be merely elementary ? 
Or, must the teachers be qualified to give mstruction in grammar, 
geography, history, mathematics, natural science, drawing, dc. ¢ 
And ought measures to be taken for inducing or compelling the chil- 
dren to remain long enough at school to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of acquiring these accomplishments? And suppose all 
that concerns the subject-matter of secular instruction fully decided, 
what is to be done about the religious? There are members of the 
Commission who are understood to be favourable to a merely secular 
education ; but if they cannot prevail, how shall it be settled what 
kind or amount of religious teaching ought to be communicated ? 
We hope to return to some of these points at a future time, in con- 
nection with facts which have been ascertained for their elucidation. 

Perhaps, not the least serious of the difficulties attending the 
subject is, What is to be done with the extensive machinery which is 
now in operation, if any very different system be adopted? Many 
years ago our Government, not seeing the way to establish a national 
system, said to those who were benevolently devoting their energies 
to the cause of popular education, “ We will help you if you will do 
this work in an efficient manner. If you will build school-houses 
such as we can approve, we will bear part of the expense ; if you will 
educate a set of intelligent and well-conducted young persofis to 
become teachers, we will pay you for doing it; if you will employ 
teachers whose qualifications we approve, we will be responsible for 
part of their salaries ; and if you will induce the tolerably regular 
attendance of a certain number of children, we will contribute towards 
the various expenses of your schools, in proportion to the number 
thus induced to attend them.” The offer was eagerly embraced ; and, 
on the faith of these promises, between thirty and forty training 
schools for teachers have been established, and several thousand 
elementary ones for children. How are they to be dealt with? To 
drop them at once would seem a grievous breach of faith ; to con- 
tinue supporting them would be a serious hindrance to any new 
scheme, perhaps in more than pecuniary respects. 

So formidable is this difficulty, that some time ago it was generally 
believed the commission would recommend nothing to supersede the 
present plan, but only that its provisions might be modified for the 
extension of its usefulness. Those, however, who, through their 
official position, are best acquainted with the Privy Council system, 


_ have been the most ready to declare that it cannot in the nature of 


ance of the report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry. Those | 


who happen to know that nearly eighteen months ago the Commis- 


sioners announced at the Treasury that they were winding up, that | 


the inquiry was finished, and that the salaries of their assistants 
might be discontinued, have wondered, of course, that this winding- 


the Privy Council. Every one sees, when it is thus put, that though 


things become a national one. Its fundamental principle is to help 
those who maintain schools of certain merits for their poorer neigh- 
bours. It deals with this voluntary agency, and with this alone, 
as its medium of access to the poor. Consequently it excludes, and 
unless completely revolutionized, it must for ever exclude, all those 
populations which are. not so fortunate as to have benefactors rich 
enough, generous enough, and active enough, te prosecute the under- 
taking ; all those likewise whose benefactors do not choose to involve 
themselves in the difficulties, and delays, and perplexities, and 
trammels inseparable from forming and maintaining a connection with 
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the present system has done immense good, it can never meet the 
whole case ; that it cannot even with propriety proceed much further, 
We do not now insist on any of the natural or necessary consequences 
of its principles ; on the fact, for instance—though fact it is—that 
forasmuch as the Government assists those only whose case has already 
been taken up by private benevolence, and apportions its grants 
to the amount of that benevolence, it really gives most aid where 
least is needed ; nor yet on the fact, though it can be proved, that the 
more it grants for education in each case, the further it places that 
education out of the reach of the very children for whom it professes 
to interest itself, namely, those who, if neglected, are likely to swell 
the criminal population of the country. But we desire, in the first in- 
stance, to fix public attention on the insufficiency of the principle itself, 
that voluntary agency should be the indispensable medium of parlia- 
mentary grants for the education of the people. It is obvious that as 
as soon the sum required for maintaining popular schools rises to an 
amount really felt in the taxation, the channels of its distribution 
should not be dependent on individual caprice. The administration 
ought to be such that every one belonging to the class for whom the 
provision is intended should be able to avail himself of that provision, 
without being indebted to any one’s supplementary benevolence, or 
dependent on any one’s personal whims. 

The principle of the Privy-Council distribution has been triumph- 
antly stated again and again to be, that “it helps ‘those who help 
themselves.” This would be admirable if it were true ; but there 
can be no greater fallacy than that which appears to be conveyed by 
this statement ; for the fact is, that no account whatever is made of 
any help which the people themselves are disposed to give in support 
of education for their families. There is, however, a sense in which 
it is true. If it is considered—as indeed it seems to be—that the 
persons to be benefited by education are not the parties who receive 
it, but their secular superiors, who find it for their own interest to 
have them educated, and their clerical patrons of various denomina- 
tions, who expect thus to swell the number of their own adherents, 
then truly the Privy Council does help those who help themselves to 
compass their own ends, But if the poor man pays his full share of 
the taxation in proportion to his means, he ought not to be considered 
a mere serf or chattel of his superiors, to be favoured with education 
for his children, or excluded from it, just as they may happen to be 
influenced by a calculation of their own interest. It is on this ground, 
first and chiefly, that we plead for the present scheme being superseded 
by a truly national system. 








MAGYAR HUNGARY, OR HUNGARIAN HUNGARY ? 


HE doctrine of “natural frontiers” was first broached towards 
the end of the eighteenth century by the Abbé Siéyes. His 
object was to establish a pretext for the annexation of the Rhine- 
lands to France. Since then the doctrine has been applied by political 
theorists to a variety of cases—for instance, to Hungary, which, by 
the way, ean boast of a tolerably clearly-defined natural boundary, if 
not in the entirety, at least in the greater part of her circumference. 
There is the Carpathian Wall, and the range of the Transylvanian 
Alps, towards the north and the east, whilst in the south the broad 
waters of the Danube or of the Save may be taken as a line of 
demarcation. In the west, it is true, the frontier is less defined. 
There we find, in the physical configuration of the soil, a transition 
somewhat imperceptible from the German to the Hungarian side. 
However, we are loath to adopt at any price the theory of the Abbé 
Sityes. To carry it out would require long and sanguinary wars, 
during which states at present independent and flourishing would 
have to disappear before the encroachments of more powerful nations. 
Belgium and Holland would have to be struck off the map, to give 
place, the one to French, the other to German supremacy. Portugal 
would have to be merged into Spain; Switzerland would be par- 
titioned ; France and Germany tear each other to pieces, the one 
declaring that the Rhine was her natural frontier, the other insisting 
that geographical configuration, history, race, and language, all indi- 
cated the Vosges as the proper boundary. In short, there would be 
quarrels without end, and progress, civilization, and liberty would have 
to stand still or retrograde. 

Side by side with the “natural frontiers” doctrine, another is at 
present in vogue, viz, the theory of the “ Nationality principle.” 
There is more sense in this ; but still, care should be taken here too, 
lest men fly out into vague generalities, for which there is but little 
basis. If we only look at home, do we not find, in what we fondly call 
our “tight little island,” no less than five quasi-nationalities—the Eng- 
lish, the Welsh, the Scotch, the Irish, and the French of the Norman 
Isles? And among the French themselves, have they not, on their soil, 
the German, the Flemish, the Breton, the Basque, and the Provencal 


languages, spoken by races most distinct from each other ; whilst the | “te ray : 
| has been more misrepresented than the word nationality, which is become, in the 


French language, it is true, dominates as a superstructure ? Has not 
Switzerland, in the same way, the German, the French, the Italian, 
and the Romanic languages, within a }" ypulation of not quite two 
millions and a half? And are we, in consequence, to advise the dis- 
memberment of that commonwealth to suit the conditions of the 


ne 


nationality principle? Have not the Italians, otherwise the most 
united nation as regards “nationality,” lost Savoy on the ground of 
that principle—Savoy, which gives to a powerful military nation the 
key of the Helvetic Confederacy, as well as that of the Italian 
peninsula ? 

But we need not multiply the instances of exception to the 
nationality theory, and only point to the fact, that whilst it appears 
desirable that a united and strong Hungary should exist, the mate. 
rials for constructing such a one are certainly not to be found in any 
unity of race and language. There is no country on earth, containing, 
on a soil comparatively so confined, more diversified ramifications of 
nationality and idiom. If the north has been called by an ancient 
Gothic writer the officina gentium, Hungary might properly be 
termed an olla podrida of the human species. On her soil the 
Magyar, descended from the Hun, the offspring of the nomadig 
hordes of Attila, shares the broad acres with the Teutonic settlers, 
whose sires first immigrated under the early German emperors. The 
Rouman, who prides himself on classic ancestry, and who speaks a 
semi-Latin dialect, lives together with the Sclavonian, who, by blood 
and idiom, has an affinity with the Russ. It is, in fact, a remarkable 
example of the “happy family” ménage applied to the nations, 
A common medium for all classes is wanting, unless it is to be found 
in that peculiar Ciceronian language known under the name of 
“ Hussar’s Latin,” or in the German tongue, which is understood by 
a large portion of the more educated and well-to-do classes. Thus 
Magyar and German, Wallachian and Sclavonian, form the Hun- 
garian nationality—the Sclavonian branching off into Slavak and 
Croat, into Raize, Ruthene, Schokacze, Bulgarian, and a host of 
other tribes, which, though allied to each other by consanguinity, 
have scarcely yet a common Sclavonian idiom, Of Gipsies, Arnauts, 
and other fragments of races, we will not speak, nor allude more than 
cursorily to the fact, that, besides the Catholic, Protestant, and Jew 
religion, the doctrine of the orthodox Greek Church is professed in 
Hungary by more than two millions of people. There is no lack of 
variety in this polyglot country. 

But is it impossible, for all this, that a united Hungarian kingdom 
should exist? History has shown the contrary. For a thousand 
years that country, under the leadership of the Magyar element, has 
been bound together, with but few intermissions, by political ties ; 
and strong and unquenchable has been the spirit of independence, as 
well as the aspiration to self-government there. The war of inde- 
pendence of 1848-49 has shown the active energy of populations se 
diversified in race and tongue. The history of these latter days has 
proved how tenacious these populations are, in spite of eleven years 
of despotic terror, and how even their passive force is able to wring 
concessions from an unwilling and tyrannic ruler. This is certainly 
evidence of the compact, and, if we may so, “national” character of 
these Danubian races ; albeit the nationality principle which the pro- 
pagandists of Paris spout forth for the benefit of their master, the 
great “Annexander,” is certainly nowhere less applicable than iu 
Hungary. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the scheme of constituting 
an exclusively Magyar Hungary, which has been attempted by 
Austria, in the true divide et impera style, can never be accepted by 
Hungarian patriots. The Court of Austria, after the overthrow of 
popular liberty in 1849, cut off from Hungary not only Transylvania, 
Sclavonia, and Croatia, but even the Temesch Banat,—thus surrounding 
Hungary proper, as it were, with a ring of non-Magyar provinces, in 
which it was hoped a feeling of jealousy, of antagonism, of hatred, 
against the Magyars would be fostered. The Magyars were to be 
neutralized, to be rendered powerless, to be politically stifled. Events 
have proved that this is rather a hopeless task. Yet, even after the 
Austrian Government has been compelled by dire necessity to give 
up its harsh and cruel policy, there is still a desire lurking in the 
Hofburg to detach the so-called Partes Adnexe from the kingdom 
of Hungary, and thereby to weaken its political and military strength. 

The leaders of the Opposition, we understand, will combat this 
plan at the forthcoming Conference at Gran. They will insist on the: 
reunion of all those territories which before 1849 formed part, in a 
more or less strict manner, of the ‘“‘ Hungarian Crown.” They are 
right in doing so. There is no reason why the ancient Danubian 
confederacy should be dissolved into its several component parts, 
unless it be for the advantage of a governmental despotism at Vienna, 
or to further the Pan-Slavistic propaganda carried on by Russia. 
Everything else speaks only in favour of a strong Hungary, on the 
large basis of its historical frontiers. We may cite here some passages 
of a speech Kossuth made on this subject in the United States, at a 
time when Plonplonism had not yet the influence in European politics 
which it possesses at present :— 





“ Permit me,” said he, “to speak on the question of Nationalities, a false 
theory, which plays so mischievous a part in the destinies of Europe. No word 


hands of absolutism, a dangerous instrument against liberty.” 


And again :— 
“ If language alone makes a nation, then there is no great nation on earth; 
for there is no country, whose population is counted by millions, but speaks more 
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than one language. No! it is not language only. Community of interests, of 
rights, of duties, of history, but chiefly community of institutions, by which a 
population, varying perhaps in tongue and race, is bound together through daily 
intercourse in the towns, which are the centres and home of commerce and 
industry :—besides these, the very mountain ranges, the system of rivers and 
streams ; the soil, the dust of which is mingled with the mortal remains of those 
ancestors who bled on the same field, for the same interests; the common 
inheritance of glory and of woe, the community of laws and institutions, common 
freedom or common oppression:—all this enters into the complex idea of 
Nationality.” 

In this sense Hungary is a nation, and must insist on remaining so, 
in spite of theories which, while flattering the ear as the most new- 
fashioned phase of progress, would in reality lead us back to an ante- 
historical state of utter barbarity. 








THE RATE OF DISCOUNT. 


HE Bank of England, on Thursday, reduced the rate of discount 
from six to five per cent. The efflux of bullion from its own 
coffers had been arrested ; bills were discounted in Lombard-street 
below the Bank rate ; money, instead of coming out of the public 
securities to supply the demands of commerce, was going into them, 
showing that commerce did not Want it, and the Bank had no alter- 
tive but to reduce the rate. Had it followed the suggestion of our 
Correspondent some weeks ago, and then raised the rate to five per 
cent., which was required to meet the demands of commerce, it would 
not have seen itself compelled to raise the rate to six per cent. one 
week, to lower it to five, for its own convenience, two weeks after, 
while there have been no similar changes in the relations between 
capital and commerce. The Bank of England has been hampered by 
the conduct of the Bank of France ; but capital, for the supply of 
—_ has been uniformly and steadily abundant in the general 
market. 








MEN OF MARK.—No. XI. 





THE LATE WALTER COULSON, Q.C. 


In reading the name of this gentleman in the ordinary obituary of the daily 
journals, the public would hardly be aware that a person of very considerable 
celebrity and great worth had passed from amongst us. Yet those acquainted 
with the history of Mr. Walter Coulson, Q.C., know that, for many years, he 
has been “a man of mark” in the business of the nation. The situation he 
filled, for many years, as Parliamentary Draughtsman or Counsel to the Home 
Department, made him practically one of our chief legislators. All the measures 
devised by Government, to be submitted to Parliament, were reduced into form 
by him, and every one, more or less, felt the influence of his mind. His labours, 
unlike those of a favourite orator, who never opens his mouth, whether in Par- 
liament or at societies, whether he utter foolishness or wisdom, truth or false- 
hood, without the public being called on toadmire and applaud—were all silent 
and obscure, and affected the march of events in a manner unknown to the world. 
Formerly this was still more the case, when Mr. Coulson was a member of the 
press, one of those anonymous editors, who day by day impress their views on 
the public mind, bringing about, in time, revolutions at which the unthinking 
stand and gape with wonder. It is as one of these—as an illustrious member 
of the craft in which we are humble participators—that we desire to preserve, as 
fer as we can, the memory of a man so able and so excellent as Walter Coulson. 

He was, we believe, a native of Plymouth, and first known in London asa protégé 
of Mr. Bentham, and a parliamentary reporter for the Morning Chronicle. A short 
time before the decease of Mr. Perry, he became attached to that journal, and then 
and there began the friendship between him and the late Mr. John Black, for 
several years the editor, which was alike honourable to both. With Mr. Bentham, 
Mr. James Mill (the historian of India), and Mr. Francis Place (the active 
parochial Westminster Reformer), Mr. Black was closely connected, and with 
them also Mr. Coulson lived in habits of the closest intimacy and friendship. His 
labour was not confined to reporting—though, in those days, the task, from the 
general want of familiarity with the subject, was more difficult than now—and 
he wrote articles for the Edinburgh Review, particularly a notice of Mr. Mill’s 
“ History of India,” which gained him at the time great credit, and added to his 
literary and general reputation. 

When the Traveller and the Globe were united about 1823, he was appointed 
editor, and for some time performed the assiduous duties of a reporter for one 
journal, and of editor for another. As the success of the concern became assured, 
he gave up his connection with the Chronicle, and confined his labours as a journalist 
to editing the Globe. For several years he filled this post, wrote leaders daily, 
and contributed by his wit and his wisdom to forward the great reform which the 
Liberal party achieved in 1832. Many others contributed to this great end in a 
similar sphere, who are now as little remembered in this capacity as Mr. Coulson; 
while some, who rather took advantage of the occasion, than helped to ripen 
public opinion, are still honoured as the authors of the change. 

Mr. Coulson’s labours were not confined to the press. He had been called to 
the bar at an early period, and the reputation he had acquired as a journalist was 
by no means an impediment to his success as a barrister. Connected with the 
leaders of the Liberal party, and being a man of remarkably sound judgment, en- 
dowed with a capacity readily to acquire knowledge, his friends looked forward to his 
reaching the highest position in the arduous profession of the law. Fromanatural 
reserve, or from an innate hatred of every kind of noisy vulgarity,—possessing a 
refined and truthful intellect, averse from mixing with anything false, harsh, and 





dull, abhorring the arts by which sharp practitioners and noisy declaimers win 
their way in law-courts and in the favour of the multitude,—he never practised 
that pleading in public which makes every barrister a public man. He was an 
acute, well-instructed, profound lawyer, a fearless logician, a witty and a jocund 
and a sarcastic talker; but he was not an orator. Hence he was far lesa known 
to the world than many a man in every way his inferior. 

The Whigs, however, to which party he belonged, and especially’ Lord 
Brougham, knew Mr. Coulson’s worth, and when the great change was made in 
the administration of Indian affairs, the post of collecting information on the 
laws of India, and drawing up a code for the country (which was afterwards 
filled by the late Lord Macaulay), was first, we believe, offered to Mr. Coulson, 
and declined. He was then gaining wealth and distinction at home, and he 
wisely avoided the risk of shortening his life by the anxieties of such an office in 
India, merely in order to accumulate a large fortune with greater rapidity. 

The branch of the profession which he selected was that of a conveyancer, and 
in this he became very eminent. He was much employed, especially by the late 
Mr. Morrison, of the well-known firm of Morrison, Dillon, & Co., and acquired 
considerable wealth. Fortunately he was not ambitious; and though the highest 
places in the Government were within his reach, he contented himself with a 
position higher in the scale of social enjoyment than of political renown. He 
loved society ; he loved conversation; he lived with his friends, and was, as the 
world goes, what must be considered, a happy man. He could assist those he 
loved, and to him, more than to any other individual, was his former chief and 
friend, Mr. Black, indebted for the comfort in which the last few years of a very 
laborious literary life were passed. 

The situation Mr. Coulson held is one of great responsibility, and he filled it 
carefully, preferring through life a diligent performance of duty in silence to 
demanding the notice and approbation of a not very discerning public. But for 
these few words of well-deserved eulogium he might probably have passed 
away wholly unremembered, for his name does not even appear in that account 
of the fourth estate which was compiled only a few years ago, by one of its 
members, to give an accurate history of the distinguished writers for the 
press. The few facts here noticed are stated from the personal recollections of 
one who laboured with him on the same journal and in the same cause. 








TOWN AND TABLE TALK. 


(From our Pall Mall Correspondent.) 
THurspay EVENING. 

The news by the last China mail breaks off at a most tantalizing point. It is 
not merely the anxiety felt for the officers, civilians, and chroniclers of these 
interesting events now brought under the very walls ef Pekin, that occupies our 
minds, but there is also the uncertainty that has come over the progress of the 
negotiations. There is no doubt that the capture of so many gentlemen, whose 
assistance was so essential at such a moment, must greatly embarrass Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros, and there is too much reason to fear that the Chinese, 
who know the value of their prize, may be puffed up by this chance success, and 
protract the settlement, which Lord Elgin is evidently so anxious to bring to a 
close. There have been three Cabinet Councils held, and one Cabinet dinner at the 
Chancellor’s house, since the arrival of the despatches, and the Queen herself is 
most anxious for further intelligence. I cannot help taking the sanguine view 
myself, and I still cling to the belief that the final settlement is certain to come 
soon, and that the pacification is only deferred for a very short time. But the 
dangerous and very costly. 

The regiments left at Tien-Tsin have gone to reinforce the main army in the 
front, and their place has been taken by the marines, who have been landed to 
garrison that fort, which is, as it were, the base of our operations, and between 
which and Tung-Tchoo it is necessary to keep open, and to protect, the water- 
communication, The delay at the commencement, caused by waiting for the 
French, is now severely felt, and our Allies, after all, are behind us greatly in all 
the forces necessary to bring the war to a speedy end. It was to be expected 
that they would not have had anything like a proportionate naval force ; but they 
have no horses, and their Infantry is not two-thirds of ours. Still the force is 
first rate—though small in comparison with the Chinese—and I have no fear of 
the result in fighting, so long as we are not cajoled by deceptive attempts at 
negotiation. 

The Italian news is considered good. Things are progressing in the right 
direction. It will take some time to settle, but in the mean time it is satisfac. 
tory to see that the army and the navy of Italy are thoroughly cared for by the 
government of the King. It may still be hoped that the great struggle, which is 
threatened in the spring, may be averted, and I think it will. If Austria be 
wise, she may yet avert the storms that threaten her on every side ; and if she 
can keep out of the mle, there will really be no choice left to the Pope but to make 
friends with the King and the people of Italy. 1 have some strong information, 
however, that the Hungarian exiles are busy; and that the people of Hungary, 
Croatia, and Transylvannia are prepared to rise in revolt. Nothing but wisdom 
and courage can save Austria from a revolt of some of her best provinces, and 
Europe from a general war. We are well prepared—and at the same time with 
every desire to prevent so dire a calamity. 

At home we are prosperous and content, in spite of the undoubted loss from 
the worst season on record; the only disturbance in trade is feared from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Commercial interests are proverbially sensitive. 
Sidney Smith said that nothing was so capricious as the Three-per-Cents. 
The moneyed people are not at ease, although the Bank has reduced the rate 
But all well-informed politicians at this end of the town 


look upon the noise made by the Southern Slave party in America a3 so much 


of the new President, who is not a man to 


of interest again. 


stage trick to influence the policy 
be deterred from the exigencies of the great position to which be has been called by 
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the public voice of his 


countrymen. When the late Mr. O'Connell was engaged in © 


| 


his latest and noisiest agitation,a friend of mine designated his proceedings a8 | 


lotally free from danger—nothing more than “ Irish Dialectics.” I suspect 
there is niuch of this which the Americans, in one of their own significant 
slang phrases designate as “ Buncombe.” Our commercial friends need not fear, 
The Election squabbles in the States will settle down before the 4th of March; 
and Mr. Buchanan will keep the White House at Washington safe and sound 
for his worthy and successful successor. 

The Attorney-General has proceeded, as I told you a couple of weeks back, in 
his writ ad melius inquirendwm in the case of the mysterious death of the child at 
Road. The Court of Queen's Bench naturally felt reluctant to proceed further 
than a rule nisi in the first instance, in order to enable the coroner to be heard, 
who is to some extent, though not criminally, implicated in the inquiry. The 
delay has arisen from the necessity of sending down a writ of certiorari, to bring 
the inquisition into court. The rule served on the coroner is not returnable until 
the first day of the January term; and although the judges declined to grant an 
absolute rule in the first instance, enough has transpired to make it sure that 
they will do so, when the proper time arrives. The inquiry will be intrusted to a 
commission, consisting of barristers and officers of the court, and the public will 
have the satisfaction of a full and searching investigation, whatever may be the 
result. 

The Metropolitan Police Authorities are loud in their complaints of the want 
of assistance on the part of the local constabulary, and, indeed, the coroner and 
the jury must be said to have been particularly careless in their investigation of 
this affair. 

There are some curious cases set down for hearing in London within the next 
day or two. In one of these, a queen’s counsel has taken the unusual course of 
disputing a will leaving property to the relations of a deceased person, who had 
previously left it to himself. Another is an action for false imprisonment, brought 
by a young female against the heads of Cambridge University, in pursuance 
of the cruelty of the proctors, now-so generally condemned. Whatever way the 
case goes, it will probably ‘be the death-blow of a tyranny which is no longer fit 
for modern times. ! 

The notices given in the London Gazette for Private Bills in the ensuing 
Session are more numerous than any since the: memorable year of 1815. Several 
of these relate to the metropolis. Of these the two most important and interest- 
ing are the one for the “ Thames Enibankment” and that for the Courts and 
offices of the law between Lincoln's Inn and Fleet-street and the Strand. The 
first is promoted by the Office of Works, and will probably be carried out by a 
Special Commission, although the Metropolitan Board are trying hard to get 
the job. The second will be ably seconded by the Attorney-General, who is 
anxious, on the part of the professsion now scattered about the town, to promote 
this most desirable improvement, the consolidation of all the offices of the courts. 
There are ample funds in hand in the Fee Funds of Chancery and the other 
Courts. The public, too, will be vast gainers in the architectural improvement 
of so central a neighbourhood, and in the removal of some wretched and 
crowded courts and lanes, and not least in the destruction of that most unsightly 
and inconvenient nuisavee, Temple Bar. The Metropolitan members ought to 
stir themselves in support of these great improvements of our streets and 
thoroughfares. 

There is an admirable plan to connect the City and West-end by a branch rail- 
way from the Charing Cross and South Eastern line, to cross the river to the 
back of the Mansion House. 

There are several projects afoot for large hotels on the American model, One 
is to face the Strand, and to destroy Holywell and Wych-street, running back to 
Lyon’s-lan and New-Inn. Another, more promising still, is to face the river, 
with an embankment, on the east of the new Westminster Bridge on the Middlesex 
side, to match the Houses of Parliament, taking away Manchester-buildings, 
Canon-row, &¢., with another front in Parliament-street. This is a most favourable 
position for a great enterprise of the kind. 

There is a project for a new bridge from Millbank to Lambeth, but it is em- 
barrassed by provisions for taking tolls. There ought to be no more toll bridges 
in the metropolis, and there ought to be a public, open bridge on the site of the 
oki Horseferry. Mr. Page’s beautiful and commodious new bridge at West- 
minster will be finished next year, and some means should be provided to set 
him on the erection of another where it is so much wanted by the inhabitants on 
both sides of the water. The Marquis of Westminster and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ought to join heartily in promoting this good work. 

There is not much new this week in the theatrical world. The latest novelty 
is a lively Russian danseuse, at the St. James's, who is a complete success. 

Madame Doche has continued to fill the Lijow Theatre in the Haymarket, 
spite of the dull seasen. It is inconeeivable why the Lord Chamberlain will not 
allow her to appear in her best part, the Dame aux Camelias, which surely might 
be produced in French, as well as in Italian. 

Mr. E. T. Smith has been playing with his audiences by announcing Mr. Sims 
Reeves, and substituting Mr. George Perren, at which the audiences express 
their indignation in no measured terms. There is an English singer, a Mr. Swift, 
substituted for the inimitable Ginglini in Italian opera. 





Tue Post-office is one of the most important official branches of the Govern- 
ment. lis business may truly be said to come home to everybody's door. So 
vast, and yet running into such minute details, its management requires great 


comprehensiveness, aud the discharge of its duties infinite particularity. In both | 


Ways it is intimately connected with the broadest principles of policy and legis- 
lation, the wisest rules of just government, the most accurate vet liberal views of 


financial science, and administrative powers at once efficacious and humane. | 
_ purity and steadfast adherence to the highest morality ; nor is it only for 


“he re are shortcomincs in e ° ° 
That there are shortcomings in some of these requirements we pointed out in our 





third number, and followed the subject up with a few farthef remarks on the 
ensuing week. Having by this means attracted public and official attention to it, 
having broached the inquiry, and stated certain striking facts, and suggested 
possible improvement, it seems to be peculiarly incumbent upon “Tue Lonpoy 
Review” not to suffer the subject to drop. 

The Rev. Ordinary of Newgate, Mr. John Davis, makes, ew officio, an annua} 
report on the gaol to the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen. An individual of 
clear good sense, true humanity, and great experience, it has gratified us to 
observe that in his recent report for this year he has not only endorsed :andg 
enlarged upon our statements, but warmly adopted our views; and brought his 
singular knowledge of the statistics of crime and punishment, of the character of 
the prisoners, the nature of their antecedents, and the just measure and effects of 
their sentences, to bear upon this question. The Rev. Reporter notices that the 
delinquencies in the Post-office seem to continne with unabated perseverance, 
and (well-informed as he is) observes that “the remedies against this species of 
dishonesty are not to be looked for in the prison, nor in the sentences passed upon 
offenders; for no better-behaved men can be found in any of the prisons, and 
the sentences are out of all proportion severe, compared with such an act of 
dishonesty committed by a carrier’s servant.” 

We are not of those who fall into one of the prevalent, and by no means 
innocuous, follies of our time, and join in the mania for whitewashing every 
criminal, especially the most atrocious; re-trying them without judge or jury, 
and endeavouring to shield them from whatever retribution the law has awarded, 
On the contrary, we deem the now ever-operating desire to reverse ‘the verdicts 
of juries, and obtain a second, irresponsible, irregular, secret, and, of necessity, 
imperfect consideration of every case, to be most injurious to the righteous 
ministering of justice, and dangerous to the public weal. It is as great an 
encouragement to murder, poisoning, and lesser felonies, as can be imagined, and 
Mr. Davies is well aware of its fatal influence. 

But we do deprecate the Post-office system of insufficient pay for excessive 
toil, tending to provoke dishonesty, and then having no guard against the two 
probable consequences but traps in letters, and the demand for vindictive punish. 
ment. We formerly cited the case of a first offence after eighteen years’ service— 
we are not excusing the robber—but eighteen years, without a chance or prospect 
of promotion or improved circumstances to cheer him on, a wife and six children, 
and only a thin bit of paper between him and relief from want, is sore temptation ; 
and becomes cruel, when purposely placed in the man’s way. In such cases as 
these it will not do for the rich and untempted to lift up their hands, and wonder 
how poor men can commit such offences. The wonder would be if they did not 
commit them. 

In trivial mistakes, the Post-office functionaries are so punctilious, as to be 
almost obnoxiously fussy with their small proceedings. They are penny wise; 
but, in these really important affairs, they appear to be.more than pound foolish, 
The costs of the prosecutions.are enormous; the habits of espionage, throughout, 
are detestable; and the inseeurity is increasing, in spite of the present precau- 
tions and penalties. Surely some remedy should be. tried. We ventured to 
suggest that money orders under £1 should be granted for ene penny, and thus the 
enclosure of coin be discouraged. Mr. Davis offers his opinion, that “very much 
good would be done if the Post-offiee either positively refused (could they without 
an Act of Parliament?) to convey coin in letters, or made the price of a Post- 
oftice Order for sums not exeeeding ten shillings, one penny.” We would go to the 
pound; but it would be something to keep half-crowns or five-shilling pieces out 
of weak paper envelopes, at the charge of registry on a money letter, or the more 
usual risk of posting without any care whatever. We believe it would get rid 
of one half of the existing temptations, and save many a wretch from ruin. 

We have reason to believe that the Post-office authorities have entered upon the- 
investigation of the evils: we have brought under their andthe public notice; and 
we shall be well contented if our movement in the cause leads to the application 
of the needful reforms. 








MODERN ENGLISH WOMEN.—No. I. 
THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 


Ir is impossible to over-estimate the importance of woman’s influence.. 
Beginning before birth it ends only with death, during life pervading the 
whole moral and social spheres in its quality of light or darkness—with the 
blessing of love or the curse of sin. As maiden, wife, and mother, woman is 
always the chief power of a man’s life ; the hand by which he is shaped to 
nobleness and worth, or warped to evil deeds and sad deformity of soul. Not 
as the graceful ornaments of society, not as the ideals of human beauty, nor as 
the sources whence flow art and poetry, nor yet as the sharers of his love and 
the dear companions of his home, are they of this supreme importance to man, 
but as the guardians of private virtue, as the watchers round the standard of 
public morality, as the ultimate arbiters of good and ill, who, if they hold the 
lower way, drag all the world down to the baseness of their level. When 
women are bad, men are vile; when women wander into bye-paths, men 
respect no markings of law or nature. It is useless labour to seek to. elevate 
men while women crouch in the low-lying swamps, careless of all progress 
and defiant of most virtues ; for, though Gop has given the thews and sinews 
which work and do to the one, He has given the spiritual force which stimu- 
lates and excites to the other, and, unless that force can first be roused, the 
thews and sinews will never do more than hodman’s work. The instinct 
which, under unworthy conditions, is the most ignoble of all imfluences, 
becomes, when nobly born, the mainspring of the highest efforts and the 
source of the deepest virtues in man; and it is for this reason, that what 
manner of woman has borne him, and what-manner of woman he loves, and 
with what love he loves her, make or mar his spiritual condition for life. 

There must be some special reason for the peculiar regard paid to female 
——- by all nations and everywhere. It is not only man’s stronger 


selfishness, nor the tyranny of a jealous love, which demands this singular 
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the preservation of direct lineage, and the rightful transmission of property. 
No great moral truths rest on sueh shifting foundations as these. Though 
the wholesome wheat may get mixed up with chaff and straw, it has 
always within itself the divine germ of life—always is useful food for the 
great human family. We cannot make our daily bread of tares. What, 
then, is the hidden meaning of our large regard for women /—of our tender 
regret, or our fierce abhorrence, at any departure from the higher law made 
manifest among them? Why is the indulgence which is so readily shown to 
the male profligate, so rarely softened, even to mercy, for the female wanderer? 
Truly there may be some reason for this in pride, and the evil disposition of 
society ; in the instinct, so large with some, to crush the weaker ; the dis- 
allowing of equality in action to women ; and the many other small social injus- 
tices under which they labour. But behind and deeper than all this, lies the 
indestructible need which the world has of a high living standard of purity, and 
the fact that to women has been assigned the sublime task of influence by 
example. On this ground, then, of influence, the national character and 
position of women is of vital national importance ; it is the concrete expres- 
sion of public morality ; the wave-line which marks the height of the tide, 
and shows how: far the sterile sands extend, and where the rich growth of 
Gop’s best blessing begins. Where stands that wave-line with us? Have 
we redeemed something of the sterile reach, or have we suffered the salt 
waters to steal onwards over banks where once grew sweet flowers, and healing 
herbs, and the heavy weight of fruit raining beauty and richness on the 
ground beneath? Perhaps we have done both. Perhaps we have rescued 
here and lapsed there ; balanced our gains on the one side by a loss on the 
other ; planted gardens where lately were but long lines of worthless wrack ; 
and seen the hedgerows and fruit-trees of old time swept down by the 
advancing waves of a new and tyrannous evil. Belief in the absolute value 
of the past is a folly, if no worse, for the divine law of life is progress and the 
infinite elevation and advance of humanity. We cannot go back. But 
progress is not always regular ; civilization never comes in a. straight 
line, without sideplay and deviation ; and so with our modern womanhood. 
Where it stands in the front ranks here, it has fallen back among the 
hollows elsewhere, making the line a long flat waver with compensating 
curves in the run, but always an advance in the setting. Thisis much. To have 
the stakes planted farther afield may well excuse the partial losses where 
the slack rope swings back, and the wind drives the cord sharp from the poles. 
To know that women, as a race, are better educated, more refined, more self- 
reliant, fitter to uphold the truth, and bolder-eyed to see what is truth than 
formerly, is a glorious gain ; a far greater gain than the losses sustained by the 
fashionable follies, of which I shall soon have to speak. Yet inasmuch as to 
woman is given the charge of the sacred fire, it is needful that she keep her 
vestal garments pure from all stain, that she never slackens in her work, and 
never lets the flame burn down to blackened ashes. The world’s best 
teachers of what is good—if they offer evil in its stead, but little hope is left 
to humanity. 

Everything comes from them. The child’s first prayer is taught by a 
woman; the man’s noblest deed has ever the influence and the love of 
woman in it, else is it not of the noblest ; the high-bred gentleman learns his 
courtliness and chivalry from her; the patriot gains a higher self-devotion, 
the poet a deeper insight into nature and the human heart; half the great 
net of commerce is meshed for her exclusive needs ; and without woman to 
refine him, man would soon sink into barbarism and insufferable coarseness. 
She is the true motive force of society, the fire which sets all that mighty 
machinery in action. It is because of her spiritual functions, and her office 
of perpetually leading upward, that we resent all vice and vulgarity in her so 
much more strongly than in man, and lament over her moral delinquencies 
with the passionate lamentation as for a great life destroyed. Her petty 
meannesses, her small jealousies, her want of judgment, her slander, and 
gossip, and reckless expenditure, and slothful intellect, and all the other 
shortcomings of her lower nature, we pursue pitilessly ; not from evil motive 
or want of the truest reverence and love, but rather with the wrathful sorrow 
of those who have worshipped falsely, and now see in the idol overthrown 
but scarlet rags and painted wood, where once they believed stood an angel 
from heaven. It will be no good sign when woman’s sins and follies are 
accepted as of course, and meet with only a scornful indulgence, as, who 
should look for aught else? This, too, is the reason why the world is so bitter 
against all so-called mésalliances when made on the woman's side. We for- 
give the youth who marries his mother’s maid, but bar our doors for ever 
against the girl who runs off with her father’s coachman. The maid, by 
virtue of her womanhood and the grace of sex, may be fashioned into the 
passable semblance of a gentlewoman ; the coachman will never be a gentle- 
man, for his mother’s hand shaped him from the beginning, and that impress 
can never be lost. Our lady girl who marries him must sink to his level ; 
she cannot raise him to hers. And it is because we looked for progress 
from her, not for retrogression—because she has failed in her appointed 
service as spiritual leader and social refiner—that we cast her out, and 
refuse to her the pardon our coarser sex has little trouble to obtain. Very 
unjust, doubtless, to the individual ; oftentimes very cruel, very heartless, 
and a shameful sacrifice of the highest good ; but the unseen cause of that 
frequently untoward event is, after all, but the recognition of her higher 
Worth and natural office, and thus is not, in its origin, all a social baseness 
or a moral crime. Thus, too, is there a great truth in the ambition s0 
characteristic of women ; it is not only vanity and self-love, but, like all else, 
has its “7 inlying meaning, which redeems it from folly, and a worse 
evil than folly. Still, the casting-off of girls who marry their father’s coach- 
men, or who do worse even than this, must not be advocated as a rule of 
right ; only it is good sometimes to remind the railers why this cruel thing 
is done, and show them where the wholesome root lies deeper than the 
poisonous flower. Neither must that characteristic ambition be encouraged 
till it broadens into wordliness and heartless pride—till the real is forgotten 
in the seeming. 

H igh-minded, noble, delicate, trusting to her instincts, and not ashamed of 
the feminine quality of her brain, nor anxious to be that something less than 
man which is the sad aim of unwomanly women—glad to live in her 
affections—glad to be the recipient of strength and the giver of purity— 
grateful for the gracious duties of her home—grateful for the precious burdens 


of maternity—grateful that her path lies in the sheltered ways, and where | 
the keen winds do not blow and the sharp struggle is unseen—loving, giving, 





self-devoted—commanding by an unseen influence—guiding with a silken rein 
as light as it is firm, as elastic as it is true—moulding body and soul, and 
giving shape and laws to a world, as the future generations hang u her 
breasts for life, and take from her lips those first great lessons.on which all 
the others rest—builder of the ark where peace and trust-anddove and the 
revival of man’s wearied strength overshadow, as with angel's wings, the 
mercy-seat of home;—what is. there in a woman’s lot, when rightly taken, 
which should seem seant and poor to herself, and rouse up a host of friends 
to cry out on its injustice ? It is the fullest and most beautiful of all upen 
the earth! Maiden, whom we love reverently, humbly, with tender worshi 
as the divine mystery of loveliness whom we dare not approach too near, ol 
fear to sully even while we love;—wife, who stands by our side as the helpmate 
sent from Gop, without whom the world were blank, and life too hard a toil— 
friend, counsellor, beloved ;—mother, whose loye makes our young heaven, 
the memory of whose virtues shines like our star when we wander 
through the outside storms and bear our part in the t; fight of souls, 
teacher of all good, our first, best ideal of noble life, faithful. and wise when 
the days of our own influence.haye come, and we seek anxiously for direction 
how best to direct ; ohh woul down this triple crown of gold for 
the soiled badge of Ee ‘Hee seams and scars of manly strife? Has 
Love no throne for you } Hage ne place of rest? does life mean only 
strong outward action, and’ itheme me grace of service, no gift of love, ne 
appointed work, or sweet office-ofchamiyy and help in the portion which Gop 
and Nature haveallotted you? Balieye me, sisters, the rich-natured woman 
can make her let-rieh as her own seyl—can fill both her hands with work so 
high up-heaped that not an idlemement shall be left for weary complainings, 
It is not. nature, nor yet societyywhich impoverishes the life of woman— it is 
her own blindmess as to her real duties, her own ignorance of what is. her 
best happiness, her own waywardness in trampling under foot that which she 
has, while vainly struggling to obtain that which she has not, and what was 
never set out for her from the beginning. She makes herself poor when she 
shakes from her lap the jewels given to her charge, to gather in exchange 
fruits full of rottenness, and flowers with the canker at their core. 

And now my question is with our modern English womanhood, and how 
far it fulfils its divinely appointed duties, and whether its office of ennobling 
spiritual influence oe moral refinement is well sustained or not. We have 
many sharply-defined characters emong us—typical women, in faet,—to 
describe whom is to describe so many distinct moral and social phases, so 
many distinct homes, and the rulers and governors thereof: oo by them 
we shall see why some fail and others succeed, and what are the spots and 
stains which shame that beautiful white robe which ought not to bear the 
lightest shade upon its glory. 








SPIRITUALISM—ELIZABETHAN AND VICTORIAN, 
[First ARgricie. | 


Tus age has been truly termed an age of revivals. Of these revivals b 
far the most curious and exacting is Spiritualism, By many it is regarde 
in the light of a celestial novelty ; but if there really be anything new under 
the sun, most assuredly it is not the doctrine of spirits, now so fashionable 
amongst people of nervous temperament, in our West-end drawing-rooms. 
Spiritualism, indeed, corresponds closely to the demonism of ancient times. 
Thousands of years since we meet with it on the banks of the Jordan and. 
of the Nile, in the seven-hilled city, and in the classicland of Greece. 
We find it in medizval Europe. To go no further back in our own history 
than three hundred years, we find it flourishing in the neighbourhood of 
London, with a man of undoubted genius and great learning for its 
expounder and chief priest, and princes, peers, and other fashionable folk 
amongst its firmest partisans. Now, while the public are discussing the 
claims of the spiritualists, and the objections of their opponents, it strikes 
us that a quiet glance at some of the main points of resemblance, as well as of 
difference, between the spiritualism of the sixteenth and that of the nineteenth 
century, will be the means of dispelling some ignorance, will furnish matter 
for much interesting speculation, and be otherwise productive of useful 
results. And first for a few words respecting Dr. Dee, the leading spiritualist 
of Elizabeth’s time. 

“A very comfortable fellow-member of the body politique governed under 
the scepter royal of our earthly supreame head (Queen Elizabeth), and a 
lively sympathicall and true symetricall fellow-member of that holy and 
mysticall body catholiquely extended and placed (wheresoever) on the earth.” 
Such is Dee’s description of himself in his “ Letter Apologeticall,” sent to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1594-5. 

From the full, accurate, and interesting account of Dr, Dee in “ Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” we find that he was born in London 
in 1527 ; that in early youth his habits were those of a hard student ; that 
through his passion for alchemy and astrology he got suspected of sorcery at 
Cambridge ; that making his way thence to Louvain, he devoted himself 
still further to the study of the occult sciences; that returning to Ey ae 
at the age of twenty-four he set up in London as an satrologet, and * lived 
by casting nativities, telling fortunes, and pointing out lucky and unlucky 
days ;” that after some time he was charged with heresy, and with attempting 
the life of Queen Mary by his incantations ; and that, escaping the deadly 
perils of those days, his prospects were improved considerably on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, who actually sent the Earl of Leicester “to know the 
most auspicious day for her coronation,” and afterwards bestewed upon 
the doctor not a few proofs of her consideration and regard. Versed in 
the mysteries of the Talnud and in the fanciful notions of the Rosicrucians, 
Dee had long affirmed that it was possible for a man to enjoy personal 
communication with the angels, and to be able to “summon these kindly 
spirits at will.” Dr. Dee’s account of his first interview with the angel 
Uriel, and its results, have been given with such vivid accuracy by the 
author of the work before cited, that we gladly avail ourselves of the 
passage :— 


“ By dint of continually brooding upon the subject, his [ Dee's} imagination 
became so diseased that he at last persuaded himself that an angel appeared 
to him and promised to be his friend and companion as long as he lived. He 
relates that one day in November, 1052, while he was engaged in fervent 
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prayer, the window of his museum looking towards the west suddenly glowed with 
@ dazzling light, in the midst of which, in all his glory, stood the great angel Uriel. 
Awe and wonder rendered him speechless but the angel, smiling graciously upon 
him, gave him a crystal of a convex form, and told him that whenever he wished 
to h iid converse with the beings of another sphere, he had only to gaze intently 
upon it, and they would appear in the crystal and unveil to him all the secrets 
af faturity. Thus saying, the angel disappeared. Dee found from experience 
that it was necessary that all the faculties of his soul should be concentrated 
upon it, otherwise the spirits did not appear. He also found that he could never 
recollect the conversations he had with the angels. He therefore determined to 
communicate the secret to another person who might converse with the spirits, 
while he (Dee) sat in another part of the room, and took down in writing the 
revelations which they made.” 


Edward Kelly, formerly an apothecary at Worcester, was the person 
selected by Dee for his confidant and assistant. 
The “crystall globe,” or “ show-stone,” as it is indifferently called by Dee, 





has, after travelling about a considerable portion of Europe, and passing | 


through various hands, at length 
found a permanent abode in the 
Department of Antiquities, British 
Museum, where the reader will find 
it snugly deposited in a glass case, 
through which fair spiritualists, we 
«re told, are in the pabit of gazing 
at itforhours atatime. Here isa 
representation of the “show-stone,” 
diminished as to size. Its real bulk 
is about that of a goose-egy. 

In many books this stone is de- 
clared to be composed of “ polished 
cannel coal.” In reality it is made Pees “ Crystal! Globe” and “ Magic Mirror.” 
of brown quartz, The magic mirror by its sidle, once in the possession of 
Dr. Dee, and afterwards of Horace Walpole, is composed! of obsidian, or 
volcanic glass. 

We proceed to point out the most striking resemblances between the 
sptiiietlionn of to-day and that of the sixteenth century, as also between the 
implements and mode of action employed by the spiritualists of each century. 
We have— 

1. The Magic Mirror and Crystal Globe.—After what we have written it 
is needless to do more here than remind the reader of the magic mirrors in 
which certain of the leading spiritualists are represented as beholding such 
strange sights. 

2. The System of Mediwms.—Here Mr. Home, Mrs. Marshall, and others, 
have their counterparts in Dr. Dee and Edward Kelly. 

3. Knockings, Rappings, Vocal Sounds, &e—As regards those knockings, 
rappings, creakings, vocal sounds, &c., in the supernatural nature of 
which so many estimable people have such unfaltering faith, if we 
turn to the records of what took place in the “erystall globe,” we shall 
find that the spirits conjured up by Dee are fully equal to producing 
the sounds produced by the spirits invoked by our modern mediums 
—nay, far surpass these in variety and compass. First, we have the winds 
making themselves keard from the interior of the show-stone. Then Zephyr 
is whispering in softest murmurs. Anon rude Boreas holds forth with such 
tempestuous violence that you cannot help trembling for the fate of ships far 
out at sea. Then comes a gentle tapping. Presently you are startled by a 
terrible clattering and thumping, and other sounds which, in ordinary 
circumstances, would justify you in apprehending a tremendous breach of the 
peace. At other seasons you hear weeping and wailing, and roaring and 
laughing ; and persons “ howling like dogs.” Then you have sounds as of 
people who are reckoning money. After that a tremendous crash as of 
mountains falling, &c. &e. As to this point of noises, therefore, we are 
justified in contending that our modern spiritualisis are beaten hollow by 
their English prototypes. 

As for musical sounds, we find that those accordions which figure so conspi- 
cuously at spiritual séances, have their counterparts in certain angelic “ pipes.” 
Subjoined is an engraving of this instrument, 
taken from a sketch of the original by Dr. Dee, 
as it appeared to him in the show-stone, and 
which is now to be seen in the Sloane Col- a 
lection of Manuscripts in the British Museum. ha 

With the melody drawn forth by seven 
angelic performers from this curiously-shaped °° 
instrument, and six others of a similar make, a © 4° 6" 
the ears of Dr. Dee and his assistant 
regaled about an hour after midday on the a \: .° 6% 04 
19th of November, 1582. The doctor gives an 
us no idea as to the nature of the tunes with 
which he was favoured. We are informed, 
however, that those “ pipers,” or “musitians ” 
as they are called, rested occasionally from The Angelic * Pipes.” 
their arduous labours. After such pauses, 

“they bobbed one another, and then plaied againe.” 

4. Romping Tables, Rollicking Chairs, &e—-Now as to objects which 
are generally set down as inanimate. The searcher after coincidences 
will here be richly rewarded. For the chairs which trot, and the dining- 
tables which rear like wild horses in the spacious mansions of Belgravia, 
he will meet in the show-stone with four-legged tables which have a 
trick of standing occasionally on two legs, and chairs which rise from 
the ground into the air and then vanish aloft. His organ of wonder 
will be still more strongly appealed to. He will meet with astonishing gold 
plates, which make unto themselves wings, and, in Dee’s words, “fly up 
to Heaven,”—with baskets which, like yood children, come when they are 
called,—and, with peripatetic pillars, which are changed eventually into vast 
and stormy seas. Ve place before the r ader a sketch of one of the inter- 
esting and highly intelligent tables alluded to. It is taken from a cut in 
that very scarce book, “ A True and Faithful Relation of what passed between 
J. Dee and some Spirits,” &c. &e. published in 1659, and edited by Meric. 
Casaubon, D.D. : 





were m \.0 8 


_ possible liberties. 


_woman named Isabel Lister, “whom the wicke 


| did service then. 





| 


| with the protracted parochial squabble in which Alderman Gibbs took 6° 


In the squares of this table certain letters and characters appeared. 
me “They,” writes Dee, “be the true 
images of God his spiritual creatures.” 
These letters and hieroglyphics, we 
| learn, were — on paper by Kelly. 
= tan Sar as Sn Ge er ee 5. Spectral Hands, Arms, &c.—As 
i , | for those spectral hands and arms, 
disc Meakeaioal which, appearing in darkened Occi- 
SSeease dental drawing-rooms, busy them- 
tj selves in offering geranium-blossoms 
| to the company, in turning over the 
apo leaves of books, or in removing books 
si | | out of sight, we meet with pheno- 
ee TRS Ree. ah 5 __ ; mena quite as wonderful in the magic 
BRBEBEREREREORe globe. In it spectral fingers come 
ea ||} { | |} | | J into view, and spread themselves out 
The Table which appeared in the Show-stone. so as to spell sentences by _— 
of spectral letters attached, one 


to each finger ; spectral hands, too, present themselves, and take the greatest 
Amongst other freaks, they snatch the book that he is 
writing in out of the hands of Dr. Dee. Nay, they even carry off the show- 
stone itself, but soon after return it to its place. Then there are spectral 
legs and spectral heads, and—but we feel that we need summon no more 
apparitions to prove our case. 

6. Medical Advice, Ghostly Counsel, a New Religious Revelation, &c.— 
Here again we have resemblances of the most startling kind. In 
illustration of these we are prevented just now, by want of space, from 
referring to more than the following example. In “ Doctoris Dee Mysterio- 
rum Libri Quinque” the Doctor addresses the spirit Murifri in behalf of a. 
enemy hath sore afflicted 
long with dangerous temptations, and hath brought her knives to destroy 
herself withall.” Maurifri at once prescribes the “ Magic Lamin,” of which 
we subjoin an engraving. 
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The Fore Part of the 
*€ Magic Lamin,” 





The Back Part of the “ Magic Lamin.” 


This “ Lamin,” or plate, was of lead. The figures on it represent the 
letters which go to form certain names, including those of the spirit Murifri 
and the afflicted woman. We are not told to what spot the plate was to be 
applied. The directions are simply to “ use it on the body molested.” 

But not only do we note such astounding resemblances as we have indicated 
between the phenomena of the spiritualism of to-day and that of the six- 
teenth century ; we note also that the parties into which the public are 
divided on this question, had their corresponding parties in Elizabeth’s time. 
There, too, we find earnest disciples, who believe firmly that the “ manifesta- 
tions” are from God ; and others who believe that they are the workings of 
evil spirits. And there also are the unbelievers, who laugh derisively at the 
whole affair, as juggle and imposture from beginning to end. Nay, the very 
terms of abuse which are now scattered about so lavishly—“ conjurer,’ 
“impostor,” “ infidel,” “ atheist,” ‘“ Sadducee,” and so forth, fled about and 
Truly there is little that is totally new under the sun, and 
the nineteenth is not in all things so far ahead of the sixteenth century, as 
in our overweening vanity we are in the habit of asserting. 











NECROLOGY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





THE REY. DR. CROLY. 


On Saturday, the 24th ult., from a sudden attack of disease of the heart, the 
Rev. George Croly, LL.D, for twenty-six years Rector of St. Stephen’s, Wai- 
brook. Dr. Croly was a native of Dublin, and was born about 1782. He received 
his early education at Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated. He came to 
London in the beginning of the present century, and devoted himself, especially 
in early manhood, and more or less throughout his later life, to literary pursuits, 
chiefly in the department of dramatic poetry. His earliest attempt, we believe, 
was a satire entitled “The Times,” which was published about 1810. His 
romance of “ Salathiel,” which is founded on the story of the Wandering Jew, is 
usually quoted as the best exemplification of his powers in that line. He also 
wrote a “ Life of Edmund Burke,” and was a frequent contributor to the period- 
ical literature of his time, principally in the pages «f Blackwood, in which he wrote 
at its first starting. He was also for some time editor of the Universal Magazine, 
and his name is well-known as the author of some of the ablest leading articles 
in the Britannia, in its palmy days of Toryism and Protectionism. Among his 
other voluminous writings we ought to mention his “ Cataline,” a tragedy ; his 
*‘ Pride shall have a Fall,” a comedy; and also a volume on the Apocalypse; 
besides sundry sermons, tracts, and pamphlets on theological controversy, and 
the religious questions of the day. A collected edition of his poems was published 
by Messrs. Blackwood some years since. 

Dr. Croly’s first presentation was to Bondleigh, a parish on the skirts of 
Exmoor, in Devon; but on going there he was so dissatisfied with the place, on 
account of its wildness and desolation, that he never entered on his duties, and 
it was not until he was upwards of 50 years of age that he succeeded to the 
living of St. Stephen’s, with which he was presented by Lord Lyndhurst, then 
Chancellor, it is said, on the urgent recommendation of Lord Brougham. OI 
necessity almost, from his position as rector of the parish, he became identified 
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memorable and conspicuous a part. Of late years his reputation as a literary 
man was, to a considerable extent, merged in that of a preacher, and numbers of 
strangers used to frequent the fine church of St. Stephen’s to listen to his 
sermons, the last of which he delivered so recently as Sunday week. It may be 
omer pa a of Dr. Croly’s sons, an officer in the East-India Company’s 
service, of more than ordinary promise, fell gloriously in the campaign against 
the Sikhs about fourteen years ago. ’ r — 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


On Sunday, the 25th ult., at Arundel Castle, Sussex, aged 45, after an iliness 
of several weeks, from enlargement of the liver, his Grace the Duke of Norfolk. 
The deceased peer, the Most Noble 
Henry Granville Fitz-Alan-Howard, 
14th Duke of Norfolk, Premier Duke 
and Earl in the peerage of England, 
Earl of Arundel, Surrey, and Norfolk, 
and Baron Fitz-Alan, Clun, Oswal- 
destre, and Maltravers, Hereditary 
Farl-Marshal and Chief Butler of Eng- 
land, was the eldest son of Henry 
Charles, 13th Duke of Norfolk, K.G., 
by the Lady Charlotte Leveson- 
Gower, eldest daughter of George 
Granville, Marquis of Stafford, who 
was eventually raised, in 1833, to the dukedom of Sutherland, and died the same 
rear. He was born in Great Stanhope-street, London, on the 7th of November, 
1815. Although a Roman Catholic by profession, he was sent to Eton, and 
passed thence to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he completed his education. 
He entered the army as cornet in the Royal Horse Guards, but retired soon after 
attaining the rank of captain. He entered Parliament at the general election 
consequent on the death of the late King in July, 1837, as M.P. in the Liberal 
interest for the family borough of Arundel, which he represented without inter- 
mission (while bearing the courtesy titles of Lord Fitz-Alan and Earl of Arundel 
and Surrey) down to the middle of the year 1851, when, finding that his 
sentiments on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill were not in accordance with those 
of the “ patron” of the constituency, his father, the late duke—he accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds, and was immediately returned by the electors of Limerick, 
Mr. John O’Connell accepting the Chiltern Hundreds in his favour. He 
retired from the House of Commons at the dissolution of 1852. The Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey succeeded to the honours and representation of 
the noble house of Howard on the death of his father, the late duke, on the 
18th of February, 1856, so that his grace had held the dukedom for a period of 
somewhat less than five years. The late duke was a magistrate for the counties 
of Middlesex and Sussex, and enjoyed the entire patronage of the College of 
Arms (better known to the public under the name of the Heralds’ College), and 
also of seventeen livings in the Established Church. The late duke married in 
June, 1839, Augusta Mary Minna Catharine, second daughter of the late 
Admiral Lord Lyons, G.C.B., by whom, who survives him, he has left a family 
of two sons and six daughters, besides two children who died in infancy. The 
elder son, Henry Fitz-Alan-Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who now 
succeeds his father, was born on the 27th of December, 1847, so that he is 
now on the eve of completing his thirteenth year. The duke also leaves two 
sisters, Lady Foley and Lady Adeliza Manners, and also a brother, Lord Edward 
Howard, M.P. for Arundel, formerly Vice-Chamberlain of Her Majesty’s House- 
—_ who is married to Miss Augusta Talbot, cousin of the late Earl of Shrews- 
ury. 











COLONEL TYNTE. 

On Friday, the 23rd ult., at Halsewell House, Somerset, aged 82, Colonel 
Charles Kemeys Kemeys Tynte, formerly M.P. for Bridgewater. ‘The deceased 
gentleman, who was the head and 
representative of one of our most an- 
cient county families, was the son of 
the late Colonel Tynte, of the 1st Foot 
Guards, who was Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to George IV. whilst Prince 
of Wales, and nephew and heir of the 
late Sir Charles Kemeys Tynte, form- 
erly M.P. for Bridgewater. He was 
born in 1778, and was for some time in 
the army, and for many years was Co- 
lone] Commandant of the West Somer- 
set Yeo Cavalry. He sat in 
Parliament for Bridgewater in the Liberal interest from 1820 to 1837, when 
he retired from public life. He was also a Deputy-Lieutenant for Somerset, 
Glamorgan, and Monmouth, in each of which counties he held large landed proper- 
ties, including some valuable Church preferments. Whilst in Parliament he voted 
for the Reform Bill of 1832, and for Catholic Emancipation, but against the Ballot 
and Triennial Parliaments. He married, in 1798, Anne, widow of Thomas 
Lewis, Esq., of St. Pierre, co. Monmouth. He is succeeded in his large estates 
by his only son, Charles John Kemeys Tynte, Esq., M.P. for Bridgewater, 
Colonel of the Royal Glamorgan Militia, and Provincial Grandmaster of the 
Freemasons in Monmouthshire, who was M.P. for West Somerset from 1832 to 





coheir to the barony of Wharton, and he was also a coheir to the barony of Grey 
de Wilton. The present Colonel Tynte is well known in the world of letters as 
the author of a “* Sketch of the French Revolution of 1830.” He has been twice 
married, 1st, to Elizabeti, 3rd daughter and coheir of Thomas Swinnerton, Esq., 
of Butterton Hall, co. Stafford, and secondly, to Vincentia, daughter of Wallop 
Brabazon, Esq., of Rath House, co. Louth, Ireland. 





J. A. WARRE, ESQ. 


On Sunday, the 18th ult., at West Cliff, near Ramsgate, aged 73, John Ashley 
Warre, Esq., M.P. for Ripon. His death was the result of a cold caught in 
returning from church at Ramsgate, on the previous Sunday. Mr. Warre, who 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Kent, was born in 1787, and was 
educated at Harrow, and at Christchurch, Oxford. He entered Parliament in 
1812, and represented Lostwithiel (now disfranchised), Taunton, and Hastings, 
in various Parliaments in the unreformed House of Commons, and he held a seat 
in the first reformed Parliament. He had not taken any public part in politics 
Since the dissolution of December, 1834, until the last general election, when he 
was returned as M.P. for Ripon, in the Liberal interest, in conjunction with Mr. 
Greenwood ; the Conservative candidate, Mr. A. Richards, being “ nowhere” at 
the close of the poll, The borough had previously returned a succession of Tory 








members, but the accession of the present Earl de Grey to the Yorkshite pro- 
perty of his father, the late Earl of Ripon, turned the balance of the constituency 


| the other way most decisively. Mr. Warre married, in 1839, Caroline, daughter 


of the late Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., and sister of Charles Pascoe Grenfell, Esq., 
M.P. for Preston, by whom he has left issue. His second son, Arthur, was 
married in February last, to Laura Frances, eldest daughter of Edward J. Cooper, 
Esq., of Markree Castle, co. Sligo. 1 


SIR E. McDONNEL. 


On Friday, the 23rd ult., at his residence in Merrion-square, Dublin, aged 54, 
Sir Edward McDonnel. The deceased was a native of Dublin, and was born in 1806, 
and was for some years a Magistrate and Alderman, and ultimately (in 1854) 
Lord Mayor, of Dublin. He was an extensive paper-manufacturer in Ireland, 
and in other ways largely connected with trading and commercial interests. He 
received the honour of knighthood, in 1849, from the Earl of Clarendon, then 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, on the opening of the Great Western and Southern 
Railway of Ireland, of which company he was chairman. The following testimony 
is borne to the character of the deceased knight by the Dublin Mercantile Ad- 
vertiser :—“ Sir Edward was one of our most respected and useful citizens, and 
his loss will be deeply and generally regretted. He has been for several years 
the chairman of the Great Southern and Western Railway Company, and in that 
very important post has rendered great service to the company and to the 
country.” Sir Edward married, in 1832, Catharine, daughter of Sylvester Cos- 
tigan, Esq. 





WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 








Jonathan Bullock, Esq., of Fanlkbourne Hall, near Witham, Essex, and of 
2, Bryanstone-square, London, died on the 29th of September last, having made 
his will on the 3rd of December, 1859, appointing his wife and his son-in-law, 
the Rev. John F. Bullock, M.A., Rural Dean, Rector of Radwinter, Essex, the 
executors. The personalty was sworn under £12,000. This venerable gentle- 
man, who reached the great age of 87, was formerly captain of the 1st Dragoon 
Guards ; was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Essex, and high sheriff for 
the county in 1837. His name was originally Watson, but his father succeeding 
to the estates of an uncle—Colonel Bullock, M.P. for Essex,—he adopted, in the 
year 1810, the present surname, The estate of Faulkbourne Hall was purchased 
in 1637 by Sir E. Bullock, and has ever since been the country mansion and 
residence of the testator’s family, and where he died. He possessed very consi- 
derable realty, as well as personalty. The freehold estates he directs to be sold, 
but being first offered to his son, the Rev. W. T. Bullock, and then to his other 
children,—giving each one the option of purchase ; and from the proceeds thereof 
to pay certain annuities and charges to his four daughters, and the residue to his 
wife for her life, and, on her decease, to pay to his daughter Elizabeth Ann 
Bullock, the wife of his executor, £4,500, and the rest to his younger children, 
The residue of his personalty he bequeaths to his wife. The testator particularly 
directs that the furniture, fixtures, paintings, and the household effects, together 
with his collection of curiosities, and specimens of natural history, are to be con- 
sidered as heirlooms in the family, and not to be removed from the family domain 
of Faulkbourne Hall. 





The Reverend Thomas Henry Heathcote, M.A., Rural Dean, Vicar of 
Leek, Stafford, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Macclesfield, died at his 
vicarage on the 10th of September last, having made his will on the 26th of June 
preceding, appointing his relict and four gentlemen executors, namely, W. Shut- 
tleworth, Esq., Town Clerk of Liverpool, Colonel Harper, Francis Falkner, Esq., 
of Bath, and E. Harvey, Esq., of Liverpool. Probate of the will was taken out in 
the London Court on the 22nd of November, and the personalty was sworn under 
£25,000. This gentleman held the vicarage of Leek for the period of thirty- 
eight years, to which he was presented by the Earl of Macclesfield, to whom he 
was Domestic Chaplain; the value of the preferment is stated to be £170 per 
annum, to which is added a pastoral residence. He was twice married, but left 
no issue by either marriage. ‘To his relict he leaves an annuity of £500, also an 
immediate legacy af £500, together with the furniture, plate, carriage, and other 
miscellaneous effects. To his niece, Mary Ellen Brooke, an annuity of £40, and 
a legacy of £300. There are several bequests left to other members of his family. 
The residue of his estate, both real and personal, he has directed to be divided 
equally between seven of his nieces. All legacies, annuities, &c. are directed to 
be paid in full, and to be free of legacy-duty. 





The Right Hon. Christophena Baroness Downes, of Bert House, near 
Athy, Kildare, Binstead,' Isle of Wight; and of 19, Grafton-street, Piceadilly ; 
who died on the 18th of October last, aged 61, was the wife of General Lord 
Downes, Ulysses de Burgh, G.C.B., a representative peer of Ireland, Colonel 
of the 29th Foot. This noble and gallant General for his military services has 
received several foreign orders and distinctions under the late Duke of Wel- 
lington ; is K.T.S. of Portugal, and K.A.S. of Russia. The Baroness possessed 
in her own right a power of disposition over her property under settlement, 
which she has bequeathed entirely amongst the members of her family 
by her first marriage with her late husband, John Willis Fleming, Esq., 
M.P. for Hants. Her ladyship has bequeathed to her daughter Christo- 


| phena a variety of diamonds and other jewellery ; and to her daughter Harriet, 


1837. The late Colonel Tynte was declared by the House of Lords, in 1845, a | 


wife of Colonel Vansittart, of the Coldstream Guards, she leaves her library ; and 
to her other children and to grandchildren there are several bequests of jewellery. 
The remainder of her property to her son Arthur, who is appointed residuary 
legatee, and is also an executor with his sister Christophena, Her ladyship’s 
effects were sworn under £5,000. Ne 

General Thackeray, C.B., Colonel Commandant Roya! Engineers, died on the 
16th of September last, at the Cedars, Windlesham, Surrey. His will, made on 
the 13th of August preceding, was proved by the Hon. John Jervis Carnegie, of 
Fair Oak, near Petersfield, one of the executors. The personalty was sworn 
under £8,000. The widow takes the whole of the property, both real and per- 
sonal, fur her life; and on her decease the general has directed that it shall be 
divided equally amongst his two sons and four daughters. This gallant veteran, 
who attained the patriarchial age of 85, began his career as a subaltern in the 
Royal Engineers, and rose by progressive steps, and meritorious active military 
services, to the rank and honours he so well deserved. 





Lady Fisher, the widow of the late Sir George Fisher, Knt., of Woolwich, died 
at Charlton, Kent, on the 27th of September last. She made her will on the 
F. Beadon, Esq., of Stratford. 


20th of June, 1856, appointing, as executors, W. strat 
place, G. A. K. Houman, Esq., of Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, and H. W. Fisher, 
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Esq., of the Middle Temple. Wer ladyship, having purchased the reversionary 





’ and a ragged echool—a school for the most miserable, forlorn, and. destitute 


Iife-interest in the sum of £30,000, expectant on the decease of her danghter, | 


Elizabeth Dorothea, in the lifetime of her danghter’s husband, William Straham, 
Esq., leaves the same to the executors in trast for the benefit of the children of 
such daughter, and to her daughter she leaves the whole of the residue of her 
property and effects. 





Colonel Charles Francis Rowley Lascelles, late of the Grenadier Guards, 
died on the 8th of November, aged 64, having executed his will in the year 1843. 
His exeeutors are the Rev. C. A. S. Morgan, M.A., Chancellor of Llandaff Cathedral, 
Rural Dean, Rector of Machin, and Chaplain in ordinary to Her Majesty, toge- 
ther with John Burley, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. The was sworn 
under £5,000. He has bequeathed his estates in the town of Brecon, and ail 
other his estates to his two sisters, Anna Lascelles and Frances Morgan, wife 
of the Rev. Charles A. S. Morgan, his executor, to be divided equally between 
them. 


Exrarem.——A correspondent calls our attention to a misstatement in No. 20, 
p. 471, of the age of Sir John Swinburne, 89; which was correctly stated in 
No. 14, p. 327, “ that he had entered his 100th year.” 











Achielos of Rooks, 


RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


Tuszek dwells in Edinburgh a wise, humane, and good man, untiring in the 
self-imposed task of seeking to ameliorate the misery of all destitute of home, 
helpmates, and friends. This gifted philanthropist is the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, 
D.D.; and unconsciously he shows us what is ever occupying his heart, by 
describing, in his “ First Plea for Ragged Schools,” the buildings which present 
themselves to the eyes of a stranger upon entering the city of Edinburgh. ‘“ The 
firat object,” he says, “which attracts the eye of a stranger is a structuré of 
exquisite and surpassing beauty. It might be a palace for our Queen—it is an 
hospital.”” He then proceeds to say that “near by, embowered in wood,” is 
another hospital; and then “within bow-shot of that’”’ is another hospital; and 
then, driving. by Lauriston, “stands an old-fashioned building’”’— it is another 
hospital—and then again is another hospital—and then “ the finest structure of 
our town, with a princely revenue of £15,000 a year,” is another hospital,—and 
then, “some hun'red yards away,” another hospital,—so that, in his judgment, 
“ Edinburgh might be called the City of Hospitals,” 

“ Man,” observes the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, “‘is not a j i other than that he herds 
together with his race in towns, a congeries of a TW Ty with domestic affect i 
whatever interferes with their free play is an evil to be shunned, and, in its moral and arco 
results, to be dreaded. God framed and fitted man to grow up, not under the hospital, but the 
domestic roof-—whether that roof be the canvas of an Arab tent, the grassy turf of a Highland 
shisling, or the gilded dome of a palace. And as man was no more made to be reared in an 
hospital than the human body to be bound in ribs of iron or whalebone—acting in both cases in 
contravention of God's law—you are as sure in the first case to inflict injury on his moral, as in 
the second on his physical constitution. They commit a grave mistake who forget that injury as 
inevitably results from flying in the face of a moral or mental, as of a physical law, So long as 
rice is rice, you cannot rear it on the bald brow of a hill-top ; it loves the hollows and the valleys, 
with their water-floods; and so long as man is man, more or less of injury will follow the 
attempt to rear him in cireumstances for which his Maker never him.” 

It is not our purpose to enlarge upon the important topic here suggested. 
It is sufficient to point out to all, who have the means of educating their 
children, that one so well-experienced as the author, recommends to every parent 





to “rear them within the tender, kind, holy, and heaven-blessed circle of a ! 


domestic honre.” 

The main purpose of this valuable work is to show the condition of the 
children of the poor, of that miserable juvenile population crowding up all our 
cities, and each year increasing in numbers and hardening in crime, and whose 
only chance of education has too long been ‘ through the police-office.” 

In his first plea for the establishment of ragged schools, Dr. Guthrie put the 
case of those unhappy children in a vivid light :— 

** T ask the Christian public-—What are we to do? One of two things we must do. Look at 

First we may leave the boy alone. Begging, the trade in which he is engaged, being 
next neighbour to thieving, he soon steals, He is apprehended and east into prison; and having 
been marched along the public street, shackled to a policeman, and returned to society with the 
ail-brand on his brow, any tattered shred of character that hung loose about him before, is now 
ost. ° * * * He descends from step to step, till a halter closes his unhappy career; or he is 
passed away to a penal settlement, the victim of a poverty for which he was not to blame, and’ 
= 6 neglect, on the part of others, for which a righteous God will one day call them to 
judgment.” 


Having shown that the evil was no longer endurable, that Christian men could 
not longer permit it to continue, the reverend author asked what was the only 
remedy; and he boldly and manfully stated it in the plainest words, however 
much it may shock the notions of worldlings and mammon-worshippers. It is to 
feed these miserable, forlorn, starving, castaways of society, in order that they 
may be educated. “Let it,” says the reverend author, “be food of the plainest 
cheapest kind; but by that food open his way; by that powerful magnet to a 
hungry child, draw him to school.” 

This is the sole remedy for an intolerable evil. This the only possible 
machinery to the attainment of an end which all feel to be desirable for the 
present happiness and ultimate security of society. Let us sec how well and how 
unanswerably it has been advocated :— 


“It has been tried and proved, that without some such instrumentality, you cannot get the 
children to school, at least, you cannot get more than the smallest pereen of them; and 
though you could—though you got the Eeneee shivering creature into your what heart 
has he for learning, whose pale face and hollow eyes tell you he is starving? What teacher 
could have the heart to punish a child who has not broken his fast that day ? What man of 
= would mock with books a boy who is starving for bread? Let Christian men answer our 

d's question ; let every honest man think of it. ‘What father, if his child ask for bread, 
—_ give a stone?’ And what is English grammar, or the Rule of Three, or the A. B. C., to a 

un child but a stone ? . __ 

“TI have often met this difficulty in dealing with the grown-up, who sessed what the child 
—_ not—~sense to understand the importance of the lesson. these steeds in @ way not Aw 
peantton, In she depth of a hard winter, when, visiting in the Cowgate, I entered a room, 
Mtnaret Naet Pn rokew table, there was nought of furniture but a crazy bedstead, on which, 

neath a thin, d coverlet, lay a very old, grey-headed woman, f boone to speak to her 
aoe age ees about her soul; on which, raising herself up, and stretching out a long 
wi ' ra most piteously, ‘I am cauld and hungry.’ Ate poor old friend,’ I said, 

we will do w we can to relieve these wants; but let me in kindness remind you there is 
something worse than either cold or hunger.’ 
could as hungry as lam, ye could think o° naething else,’ She-read me a lesson that day 


which I have never forgotten, and which, as tl dvocate poor shi f 
humane and Christian public to apply to their caso” nee unmet 


An appeal so made could not be resisted. Edinburgh was moved from its 
extremities to ite centre. A public meeting was held—subscriptions poured in— 








* Seed-time and Harvest of Ragged Schools; or, a Third Plea, with 2 diti : 
and Secoud Pleas. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D, Edinburgh ; Adam & Charles Bleck. so. 


‘Ay, but, sir,’ was the reply, ‘if ye were as | 


ee 








children of both sexes was opened. It was established upon what we may cal] 
“the Guthrie principle.” Food is set in traps to destroy the lives of vermin . 
bat food was placed in “the Guthrie School’’ with a far different purpose,— jy, 
was the bait which enticed the juvenile castaways imto a Christian trap, and go 
tempted them to save themselves, body and soul, here and hereafter. 

The ragged schools based upon this principle “were,” to use Dr. Guthrie’s own 
words, “an experiment: they are a success—a glorious success.” 

Edinburgh followed the example first set. by Aberdeen, and by an admirable 
man there, Mr. Wilson, to whom due praise is awarded by the reverend author, 

The Edinburgh Ragged School began its operations in. 1847. The-children were 
required to come to the school in the morning, and not-to.leave until the evening, 
The day commenced with ablutions; and three plain, substantial meals were given 
to each scholar. In addition to a good secular education and religions instruction, 
the girls were tanght to sew, knit, wash, and cook; whilsf the boys were trained 
up as tailors, sheemakers,, carpenters, and at a place a mile from 
Edinburgh others were taught to handle the axe, hoe, spade, and so fitted for 
emigration and rural labours. 

And what are the results? We mention the most important of them in the 
words of Dr. Gathrie :— 

* Si i i who received a ial education, 
not — bbe er nto better dee pos them ot ra ee ge 
less than FIVE HUNDRED CHILDREN have left our schools to play their part m life. They are 
playing it well.” 

All this has been effected in the course of twelve years at the cost of £24,000, 
The author shows that supposing the half of those saved at an expense of £24,000 
had become thieves, as in all probability the greater number of the five hundred 
would (but for the ragged schools) have been absorbed in the criminal population 
of Edinburgh ; then their treatment as criminals—that is, of two hundred and fifty 
criminals—would have involved an outlay of £75,000. If this calculation be 
correct, then there has been a saving to the state of £51,000. The ragged-school 
pupil preserved from crime increases, as an adult, the wealth of the state; the 
child convicted of crime, and continuing a career of crimimality, is a constant 
burden and loss to the state. For the criminal child in jail the Government gives 
one shilling a day; and to aid the ragged schools in preventing him-from ever 
becoming a criminal, the Government assistance amounts to—one half-farthing 
per day! 

A copy of Dr. Guthrie’s little book, “Seedtime and Harvest of Ragged 
Schools,” should be in the hands of every member of Parliament. Were it circu- 
lated as widely as we would wish, we have not the slightest doubt but that in the 
next session of Parliament there would be.a decided movement in favour of the 
ragged-schools on the Guthrie principle; that such assistance would be given to 
them, as to render them the means whereby thousands of unfortunate children 
might be not only saved from crime, but put in such a position as to render them 
industrial honest men—useful and loyal citizens. 
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THE BIGLOW PAPERS.* 


Ir this well-known and popular American book had been an English produc- 
tion, it would have been abused as a “ one-sided emanation of the Manchester 
school.” Its wit and humour, its under-current of satire, and fixed principles, 
would have been additional grounds for its condemnation. The more cleverness 
and logical consistency an opponent displays, the more are we bound to hate and 
condemn him. 

There can be small wonder, on looking through this volume, that Mr. Bright 
once honoured it with open quotation in the House of Commons. It advocates 
those views that in England are supported by the Peace Society and the Liverpool 
Financial Reformers. It tilts heavily against war and annexation, and upholds 
direct taxation as the best means of checking the financial extravagance of 
governments. If for the American conquest of Texas, and. the American militia 
system, we read the English spoliation of Oude, the China war, the English 
recruiting system, and the Volunteer movement, the “ Biglow Papers” might be 
adopted as an English satirical classic. This process of translation, where ideas 
are appropriated and re-applied, is not untried between the two countries. The 
patriotic naval songs of Dibdin and others have been transplanted to American 
soil, and those who are eurious may read something like the following :— 

* Yankee sailors have a knack,— 
Haul away—ye-ho boys,— 
Of pulling down a British Jack, 
Haul away—ye-ho boys. 


In this way it is that the crowing of one country becomes the crowing of another, 
and the insulted Frenchman is avenged. 

The “ Biglow Papers” have only one literary failing—they are largely written 
in the Yankee dialect. This may be an ornament in the eyes of American 
readers, or may impart a peculiar flavour to the book in the United States, but to 
an English public itis more or less a stumbling-block. According to Mr. Hotten, 
who has carefully edited the volume, this dialect is only common in the rural 
districts of the six north-eastern States, and therefore in more than three-fourths 
of the Union it is only known as a dying peculiarity of the language. There is 
no doubt that it is characteristic enough of three out of the four characters intro- 
duced in the “ Papers,” but the humorous writings of “Thomas Treadloightly ” 
have always been confined to Yorkshire, becanse of this indulgence in charac- 
teristic dialect. To writers in verse there is a manifest advantage in adopting 
one of these dialects. Sometimes it may obscure their brightness, but more 
frequently it helps them to give a new aspect to very commonplace ideas. Above 
all it generally doubles their choice of rhymes, and increases their power of 
versification. Burns was.aware of this, as his writings will testify ; and when he 
found a difficulty in dragging in Scotch, he was not too national to make use of 
English. This is the case with all dialect poets, more or less, and Mr. James 
Russell Lowell is not above his fellows. 

The American principles of the ‘ Biglow Papers’’ are republican and anti-slavery, 
belonging to the same party ag Mr, Lincolm, the new President of the United 
States. The author has always been a consistent political writer, and opposed the 
extension of slavery. Like many of his “ Northern” school, he may never have 
grappled with the financial difficulties of the question, and while he has preached 
“ abolition,” he has not called it “confiscation.” The enormous investment of 
the South in slaves may be denounced, upon principle, by the railway-holders 
of the North; but neither pious novels like “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” nor § 
poems like the “ Biglow Papers,” will, ever remove this stain from the great 
republic without a broad scheme of Compensation. . 

The principal characters introduced in this volume are Hosea Biglow and his 
father Ezekiel Biglow, both common-sense rough farmers of New England, and 








* The Biglow Papers.’ By James Russell Lowell. (Second English Ecition.) London 
J. C. Hotten, 
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Birdofredam Sawin, a volunteer in the Mexican army. Above and around these 
creations, in a rather fragmentary but Rabelaisque framework, hovers an elderly 
pedantic clergyman, called the Rev. Homer Wilbur. One of Hosea Biglow’s 
poems, “ On the Folly of Enlisting,” went through most of our English news- 
papers some twelve or fifteen years ago, and for this reason we only quote a few 
verses to show the quality of its fun, and the assumed puritanical boldness of its 
language. It is supposed to have been revised by the Rev. Homer Wilbur, 
local priest — 
« THRasH away, you'll her to rattle 
On them kittle-drums o' yourn,-~ 
*Taint a.knowin’ kind o’ cattle 
Thet is ketched with mouldy. corn ;: 
Put in stiff, you fifer feller, 
Let folks see how spry you be,— 
Guess you'll toot till you are yeller 
*Fore you get ahold o’ me! 





** Want to tackle me.in, du:ye P 
I expect you'll hev to wait ; 
Wen cold lead puts daylight thru ye 
You'll begin to kal’ late ; : 
’Spose the crows wun't fall'to pickin’ 
All the carkiss from your bones, 
Coz you helped 2 er a lickin’ 
To them poor -Spanish drones ? 


Jest go home an’ ask our Nancy 
Wether I'd be such a goose 

Ez to jine ye,—guess you'd fancy 
The etarnal bung wuz loose ! 

She wants me fer home consumption, 
Let alone the hay’s to mow,— 


Thet air flag ’s a leetle rotten, 

H it aint your Sunday's best’ ;— 
Fact! it takes a sight o’ cotton 

To stuff out a soger’s chest : 
Sence we farmers hev. to pay fer ’t, 


Ef you must wear humps like these, Ef you're arter folks o’ gumption, 
Sposin’ you should try: hay fer ’t, You've a darned long row to hoe,* 
It would du ez slick ez grease,” Take them editors that’s crowin’ 


Like a cockerel three months old,— 
Don’t ketch any on ’em goin’, 

Though they de so blasted bold : 
Aint they a prime set o’ fellers ? 


** Ez fer war, I call it murder,— 
There you hey it plain an’ flat; 
I don't want to go-no furder 





Than my Testyment fer that ; ’Fore they think on't they will sprout, 
(Like a peach thet’s got the yellers,) 
. ™ = bs With the meanness bustin’ out.” 


Birdofredum Sawin—the volunteer in the Mexican army of annexation—is 
sketched as a low, coarse, idle, though shrewd fellow, a little above the ordinary 
soldier. His communications from the field of conquest, licked into versified 
shape by the poet, Mr. Hosea Biglow, are full of dry humour and sound common 
sense. The length of the first prevents our giving more than a few tastes of its 
quality :— 

THE VOLUNTEER ON SERVICE. 
** THrs kind 0’ sogerin’ aint a mite like our October trainin’, 
A chap could clear right out from there ef ’t only looked like rainin’, 
An’ th’ Cunnles, tu, could kiver up their shappoes with bandanners, 
An’ send the insines skootin’ to the bar-room with their banners 
Fear o’ gittin’ on ’em spotted), an’ a feller could cry quarter 
if he fired away his ramrod arter tu much rum an’ water, 
Recollect wut fun we hed, you ’n I ’n Ezry Hollis, 
Up there to Waltham plain last. fall, a-havin’ the Cornwallis ?+ 
This sort o’thing aint jest like thet,—I wish that I wuz furders—} 
Nimepunce a day fer Killin’ folks comes kind o’ low fer murder.” 


AN AMERICAN WAR ORATOR. 

** How drefite slick he reeled it off (like Blitz at our lyeeum 
Ahaulin’ ribbins from his chops so quick you skeereely see ‘em),, 
About the Anglo-Saxon race (an’ saxons would be handy 
To du the buryin’ down here upon the Rio Grandy), 

About our patriotic pas an’ our star-spangled banner; 

Our cou *s bird alookin’ on an’ singin’ out hosanner, 

An’ how he (Mister B. himself) wuz happy fer Ameriky, 

I felt, ez sister Patience sez, a leetle mite Listericky. 

I felt, I swon, ez though it wuz a drefile kind o’ privilege 
Atrampin’ round thru Boston streets among the gutters drivelage > 
I act’ lly thought it wuz a treat to hear a little drummin’, 

An’ it did bonyfidy seem millanyum wuz acomin’ 

Wen all on us got suits (darned like them wore in the state prison) 
An’ every feller felt ez though all Mexico wuz hisn, 


OFFICERS ON SERVICE. 


** Our ossifers aint wut they wuz afore they left the Bay-state ; 
Then it wuz ‘ Mister Sawin, sir, you’re middlin’ well now, be ye? 
Step up an’ take a nipper, sir; I’m dreflle glad to see ye;’ 
But now it’s ‘ Ware’s my eppylet ? here, Sawin, step an’ fetch it! 
An’ mind your eye, be thund’rin’ spry, or damn ye, you shall ketch it !° 
Wal, ez the Doctor sez, some pork will bile so, but by mighty, 
Ef I hed some on’em to hum, I'd give ’em linkum vity, 
I'd play the rogue’s march on their hides an’ other music follerin’ ,— 


» 


But I must close my letter here, for one on ’m’s a-hollerin’. 


His third letter, in which he gives.an account of his wounded and maimed con- 
dition, contains an amusing story of how he attempted to steal a family of 
“niggers.” Being deprived of his wooden leg, he became, for six months, the 
Slave of the black man, and was turned out, at last, asa “help” not worth his 
food and lodging. 

The other poetical portion of the book, containing ‘The Pious Editor’s Creed,” 

“A Letter from a Candidate for the Presidency in Answer to Certain Questions,” 
&c., are equally amusing, and even more keenly satirical. The prose portion, 
supposed to be written by the Rev. Homer Wilbur, is full of witty touches, happy 
phrases, sound reflections, and genuine comic fancy. The appendix, containing 
the one “ notices of an Independent press,’ works out a refined vein of 
parody, 
_ In places where the principle of this book are not likely to be popular, or where 
its satire is not thoronghly understood, it ought always to be welcome on the 
score of its fun, Mr. Hotten has not only published, but has carefally edited it, 
with a considerable knowledge of American men and manners. 








VALENTINE DUVAL.S§ 


THE name of Valentine Jameray Duval has fallen into complete oblivion in this 
country. His claims upon the respect, the love, and the veneration of mankind 
are utterly unknown. The biographical dictionaries, French as well as English, 
bestow but little attention upon him ; and yet in his life are to be found materials 
for the composition of a book, alike amusing, entertaining, edifying, and instructive 
~such a book, in fact, as Miss Manning has written. 

In his boyhood Valentine Duval was in a state not merely of poverty, but a 
condition of misery and wretchedness so appalling that it could not be paralleled 
in this country; and yet, in his old age, he was the constant companion of an 
emperor; and when he was confined to bed by illness, and the last sacraments 
were about to be administered to him, the whole of the imperial court of Austria, 
attended by their Hungarian guards, knelt around his bed, and offered up their 
prayers for his eternal welfare. 

What, it may be asked, elevated the peasant boy from the lowest depths of 





_ * Hoeing Indian corn, planted in long rows, forms an important part of the farmer's labour 
in the United States,—hence the popular simile-—J. C. H. 


+ i hait the Site of a feller with a muskit as I du pizn But their is fun to a cornwaillis I aint 
8goin’ to deny it.—H. B. 
+ he means Not quite so fur i guess.—H. B. 


§ Valentine Duval: an Autobiography of the Last Century. Edited by the Author of “Mary | 
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poverty to the palace of an emperor? The reply is—his own genius, his thirst 
for learning, his acquirement of knowledge under the greatest difficulties, and, 
combined with these, the unchangeable goodness of his conduct, the simplicity of 
his character, and the unaffected purity of his heart. 

Valentine Jameray Duval was born in the year 1695, at the v illage ot Artonay, 
in Champagne. His father was a common labourer, and died, leaving a numerous 
family completely destitute, at @ time when France was ravaged by war and 
pestilence. From his earliest infancy Duval’s life was one of untiring hardship. 
He had been employed to keep turkeys, but. was deprived of his situation im 
consequence of a boyish prank, and thrown upon the world, without food or 
employment, at.the commencement. of one of the severest winters, 1709, that was 
ever known. The poor boy was absolutely starving when he was seized with 
small.pox. He applied to a farm-house to be itted to warm himself, and the 
wife of the farmer, afraid to take him into the dwelling, put him into a covered 
sheepfold. Here is Duval’s own account of his condition at the time ; he was then 
a boy in the fourteenth year of his age :— 

“Early next morning the farmer came to see how I was, and was alarmed to see my eyes 
sparkling and inflamed, my face swollen, and my body as red as scarlet, and covered with an 
eruption. He told me at once that I had the small-pox, and that he feared that I should die of it ; 
for, not having anything to subsist upon himself, he could not possibly a pe me during a long 
illness. Besides, the inclemency of the season was of itself enough to make my disease mortal, 
and yet I was not ina condition to be safely removed to a more proper place. 

*“‘I had no strength to reply to this dismal statement ; and he, touched with compassion, yet 
nearly at his wit's end what to do with me, went away for a moment, and quickly returned with 
a bundle of old linen, in which, having strip me of my clothes, he rolled me like a mummy. 
He then removed several layers of the sheepfold dungheap, and covered the space thus left with 
& quantity of chaff, in the midst of which he laid me. e then strewed a good deal more chaff 
over me, in lieu of a down quilt, and finally deposited over it all the manure he had removed. 
Having thus truly planted me in a hot-bed, he devoutly made the sign of the cross over me, 
and commended me to God and the saints, assuring me as he departed, that if Lever arose from 
that place, it would be an evident miracle wrought in my favour. 

“‘Here, then, I remained, buried up to the throat in manure, and only awaiting death to 
transfer me from one grave to another. 

The warmth of the dung-heap and the breath of the sheep occasioned profuse 
perspiration, and the infectious matter tainting his blood was thus carried off; 
and as soon as he was capable of being moved, he was taken to the parish priest's 
house, where he ultimately recovered. 

As to the poor farmer by whom his life was saved, Duval mentions that 
“the taxes and imposts had ruined him to such a degree that the ruthless col- 
lectors seized his furniture, and even the oxen kept for the cultivation of the land.” 
This was France under the old régime; and Duval, true to himself, to his class, 
and to the bitter lessons of his youth, always judged of the goodness or badness 
of a government by the condition of the working classes. 

Duval went in search of employment, and first obtained it from a shepherd 
near the village of Clézantaine, in Lorraine. From the farmer he passed into the 
service of a hermit, who taught him how toread. And herea beautiful episode occurs 
in the life of a young shepherd-scholar—his own account of bis aspirations and 
interior struggles to attain “Christian perfection.’ Thatepisode we must pass 
over. We find him next engaged as the farm-servant of four monks, who called 
themselves ‘‘the brethren of St. Anne.” At this period Duval began to be his 
own teacher. ‘To procure books he laid snares for hares and other animals, and 
sold their skins. He was trying to teach himself a knowledge of the stars, but 
found all his efforts useless. 

‘One fair day” (says Duval), *‘ having been sent into Luneville on an errand, I saw num- 
ber of instruments exposed for sale along the side of a wall, Among them was a planisphere, 
on which the stars were marked, with their respective names and sizes. This planisphere, or 
map of the celestial globe, and others of the four quaters of the world, exhausted the whole of 
my earnings, amounting to five or six livres. The ambitious and avaricious would be almost ex- 
—— did their passions create in them so pure and vivid @ pleasure as did these acquisitions, 

o me,”’ 

His next possession was the mariner’s compass ; he thus found out the North 
Star, and then, he observed, “it was easy to find the principal constellations,. 
by drawing imaginary lines from one star to another according to the projection 
of my planisphere.” His next difficulty was with terrestrial geography ; and he 
never ceased in his toil until, to use his own words, he “ became as tamiliar with. 
the surface of the globe as he was with the forest of St. Anne.” 

In his struggle to acquire knowledge there was noone tosympathize with Duval. 
The monks were ignorant—so ignorant that one of them, “ Brother Anthony,” 
visiting the cell of the shepherd boy, and discovering in it a sphere which Duval 
had constructed of hazel wands, together with a sort of cardboard planisphere, 
composed of several concentric and eccentric circles, both black aad white, which 
were intended to aid him in understanding the epicycles of Ptolemy's system; a 
graphometer, a square, a pair of wooden compasses, and several shects of paper 
on which he had traced some geographical problems ; but above all an elaborate 
chart of Tycho Brahe’s system, covered with figures and astronomical observa- 
tions, and entitled “ Calendarium naturale magicwm,”’ the monk jumped to the 
conclusion that the chart was a formulary of some enchantment, and therefore 
hastened off to Luneville to his father confessor to denounce the young stadent, 
as “anecromancer!” The father confessor, a Carmelite friar, hurvied back to the 
hermitage, examined Duval’s cell, laughed at brother Anthony, and encouraged 
Duval to proceed with his studies. be 

We pass over Duval’s quarrels with the monks for the purpose of giving the 
following brief extract from his biography :— 

“One day, as he lay stretched at the foot of a tree, with his maps and charts scattered 
around him, a man of noble and distinguished exerior suddenly appesred before him. and, with 
a sinile, asked what be was doing. 

‘**T am studying geography,’ said Valentine. 


*** Do you understand anything about it?’ said the stranger. eae 
“Certainly, I do not waste my time on things I don’t understand,’ said Valentine, rather 


hurt by the question. 
*** And what, then, are you seeking on the map ?’ 
*** The direct route to Quebec,’ 
* * And why?’ ; ; : 
“ « Because I should like to go there,’ said Valentine hastily, ‘and pursue my studies at the 


University.’ , sian 

““* Ay ¢ but why should you wish to go so far, whenthere are better universities than at Quebec 
near at hand ? ? could tell you of one myself if I liked.’ 

“The next moment his mysterious visitant was surrounded by @ group of others, two of 
them lads evidentiy of high birth, and followed at no great distance hy a cortéye of attantente 
richly apparelled, The two boys were the young Princes of Lorraine—Leopold Clement an 
Francis, afterwards husband of the Empress Maria Theresa,” 

From this interview a complete change took place in the fortunes of Duval. 
By the exertions of Baron Pfutschner, one of the noblemen present at eg ete 
view, the Duke of Lorraine took upon himself the charge of providing 2 — 
He was sent to the Jesuit College at Luneville, and in 1719 was appor®. ' he 
fessor of History at the Royal Academy, and apartments provided for him } a 
palace. He followed the fortunes of the Houge of Lorraine—first accompanying 
them to Turin, and finally to Vienna. , : 

We must refer to the book for the details of a life, which is rendered partion, 


larly charming by th iveté 1 simplicity of the peasant scholar. 
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—Valentine Duval was ever the same—his heart untoucl 
or ambition. The little wealth he acquired was expended by 
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comfortable mansions for those who had assisted him when he was a boy and in 
distress. He not only did not forget himself, but he would not allow others to 
treat him as if he had ever forgotten the meanness of his condition and the 
humility of his early life. 








FAIRY LAND.* 


Ture is avery interesting story connected with the compilation of this little 
book. The late Thomas Hood was in the habit, when the toils of the day were 
over, of sitting with his wife and children, and then reciting for them, according 
to the mood of the moment, some tale, or ballad, or history. The ballads, we 
may suppose, were either his own composition or recited from memory; the 
history, it is to be imagined, was some striking passage that he had met with in 
that day’s reading; and the tales were, most probably, impromptu inspirations 
suited to the capacity of the majority of his listeners. The tales so told by 
Thomas Hood “ in the dim twilight, by the flickering fire,’ are unfortunately lost. 
All that can now be stated with respect to them is candidly avowed in the 
following words :— 

“Of most of these, alas! after so many years of change, the very faintest memories have 
fwied, and the few we have preserved here are all that remain, being necessarily but imperfect 
cersione. 

The loss of fairy tales, as Thomas Hood actually told them to his own children, 
or as he could have composed and written them for the purpose of being told to, 
or read by children of others, is greatly to be deplored. A “fairy tale” is like 
“a ballad :”’ it must be either a genuine morceau of antiquity, or it must be the 
composition both of a true poet and a master genius. The “ fairy tale,” like the 
“ ballad,”’ must speak with the voice of ages long since passed away. It must be 
either a genuine narrative told by one who believed in the potency of fairies, and 
the malignant powers of wizards, or it must be the creation of a Shakspearian 
mind that can bestow upon its own idea the substance of a reality, and impart to 
it faculties such as will win the attention and command the sympathies of the 
young, for whose amusement it has been invented. 

A ready rhymer fancies it is easy to jot down lines in rude verse, like “The 
Battle of Otterburn,” or “Sir Patrick Spens ;’’ anda smart paragraphist supposes 
he has only to sit down and he can throw off, with perféct ease, a child’s “ story- 
book,” or “a fairy tale.” But when either experiment has been made, it almost 
universally proves to be a failure. The first will be found deficient In those 
qualities which are at the same time the charm and the strength of the ancient 
ballad. 
which are so descriptive of the characteristics of the genuine and the antique 
ballad :—‘ The innocence, equally present in their force and their weakness, is 
the magic power which disarms the most refined criticism, and thrills the nerves 
of strong and hard men.” And go it is with “the fairy tale.” Its naivetdé, its 
simplicity, its quaintness, combined with its apparently effortless production of 
marvellous incidents, such as the old and true fairy tale develops, baffle the 
efforts of the modern imitator who is not gifted with genius of the first order. 
The imitation will not please either grown-up men or boys, women or children. 
It will sound upon the ear like a bad piece of music, rendered still more disa- 
greeable by being played out of tune. 

In this volume we have specimens of a well-told genuine old “ fairy tale,’ and 
of a new or modern fairy tale that is spoiled in the telling. The first is “The 
Grateful Animals,” a Hungarian legend. The incidents in it are old—they are 
worn threadbare—they may be found in many other stories—the tale itself is 
utterly improbable, and yet there is the ring of the genuine antique in every 
sentence. The other, “The Three Great Giants,” was originally a fairy tale by 
Thomas Hood, but manifestly a most “ imperfect version,” for it is told in such a 
manner as to be incomprehensible to ninety out of every hundred children in 
whose hands it might be placed. And yet there is in it wit, humour, and fancy ; 
but the wit will not be appreciated, nor the humour relished, by those for whom 
it was composed, whilst as to the fancy displayed, a child will not be astonished 
by it, although he will probably, with that shrewdness to be found in many 
children, inquire for what purpose it was exhibited. 

There are, however, many things in the volume with which children will be 
greatly pleased. There are pretty rhymes, and more than one good story; but 
those that will, we expect, be the most popular, are the verses and stories, 
published as the composition, of Jane Hood. For the sake of the living and the 
dead we shall rejoice to hear that “Fairy Land” has found many purchasers 
during the Christmas holidays. . 








SCARTH ON THE CHINESE. 


Mx. Joun Scartn has been twelve years in China, and having mixed a good 
deal with the people, claims to be an authority on questions concerning them. 
His two works,+ particularly the second, treat of political questions; but we 
refer only to that part of them which concerns the manners of the Chinese. 
This people are distinguished amongst the nations of the earth for a con- 
tinuous and almost undisturbed existence. From the beginning of their annals, 
as remote at least as those of any other people ever known, they have enjoyed 
great prosperity with few vicissitudes. They are said to have no history, from 
having suffered so few changes. After an existence far surpassing that of any 
other people, they seem now, from an insurrection having its basis in religion, 
and from coming into conflict with the governments of Europe, likely to break 
to pieces and supply the elements of some new political combinations. Neither 
the people nor the name may disappear, but some new condition will ensue. We 
have no inclination to follow Mr. Scarth into the mysteries of Tae-pingism, and its 
relation to Christianity, about which there are many differences of opinion, we 
confine ourselves to the mere secular effect illustrated by this example, that 
religion has at all times had much to do with the changes in the world. It does 
not itself remain unchanged, Its forms, its nominal chiefs, may continue, but 
substantially, like everything earthly, it is continually undergoing changes, if they 
be silent, and at the time unobserved. Westminster Abbey has stood for many 
ages; but the religion to which it has been devoted was different, under the 
Plantagenets, the Tudors, the Stuarts, and the Georges, from what it now is. 
Within a very short period it has undergone, and is now undergoing, great 
changes, and it seems only where this inevitable law of change is attempted to 
be contravened, as in Rome and in China, that serious disturbances ensue. Our 
petty squabbles, at St. George's in the East, under our freedom to improve 
contrasted with the violence going on in Italy and China illustrates them. 
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One of the most remarkable features in the Chinese character, and which is at once 
the basis of the stability of their empire and of their continual growth, is the great 
respect they have ever shown for industry, the means by which life is sustained, 
Throughout Europe, in the early ages, and through all the renowned empires 
of antiquity, industry or labour was performed by slaves, and, till very modern 
times, was connected with ideas of disgrace and ignominy. To trade, was 
peddling; to toil, slavery. In China, the Emperor has ever been proud to hold 
the plough, and yearly sets the example to his people, of honouring that first 
great mechanical help to labour. The Government has always honoured industry, 
and impressed on all the people the same sentiment. In Greece, Rome, and 
medieval Europe, in Egypt too, and probably in Persia and Assyria, and 
especially in India, war was more honoured than the industry practised by a 
degraded class. This is, we believe, the key to the continued prosperity and 
continued increase of the Chinese. They appear to have recognized from the 
first the great natural law, that man must eat bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Their soil is fertile, but they long ago discovered and acted on the great prin- 
ciple, that labour is the source of all wealth. They were rewarded by ages of 
domestic prosperity. 

It might be inferred from this leading fact, if we did not know it from the 
meagre annals of the Chinese which we possess, that though their Government 
has been usurped, they and their country have never been reduced to personal 
slavery. They grew in domestic peace to be a more numerous and more 
homogenous people than any other known. Other great states fought their way 
into power, and by their own warlike passions and the similar passions of their 
neighbours, were destroyed. They fell victims to each other in turn, and were 
all in time reduced to desolation. The history of China is a moral lesson on a 
grand scale. The nation has flourished continuously, from avoiding war and its 
consequence—slavery. Labour has been free, and in the interior of China trade 
seems to have been free. 

Their present condition reflects light on their past condition. They are at 
once amazingly numerous and amazingly industrious. They do not possess the 
peculiar skill of Europeans, but they have great skill of their own. For ages 
they have been intrepid navigators within short distances, and discovered the 
powers of the magnet and turned it to use before it was discovered in Europe. 
Ages ago they built their vessels in water-tight compartments, one of our boasted 
modern improvements. Before canals were made in Europe they had constructed 
one more extensive than that which unites the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
They invented and used paper money long before it was known in Europe, where 


It will not be possible to apply to the modern imitation those words _ to this day, neither governments nor people are acquainted with the laws which 


govern it, nor are they, except in a few instances, familiar with its use. They 
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powder. They are excellent agriculturists, florists, and fishers, and in all the useful 
arts might give lessons to most Europeans. Their agriculture is not, perhaps, 
equal to our own: they do not yet use much machinery—but ours is only lately 
improved ; and if we except Lombardy and Tuscany, all the Netherlands, the 
northern part of France, and some portions of Germany, the agriculture generally 
of China, though carried on by few instruments, is far superior to the agriculture 
of the greater part of Europe. Compared with that of Hungary or Poland it is 
perfection. Our own best horticultural shows exhibit nothing brighter and more 
enchanting than the flowers cultivated by the Chinese. Their industry has not, in 
fact, been confined to procuring subsistence; it has extended to adorning their 
lives. It pervades their whole existence. At an early period they acted on 
the chief principle of political economy which we sometimes plume ourselves on 
having discovered, and carried further than any other people. Nay there are even 
amongst us many clever men, who darken knowledge by words, and still preach 
that there is something superior to labour and its free development, and more 
essential to man’s guidance. 

They have followed nature, too, in being prodigal of life. She produces it and 
destroys it so plentifully, that those who have no other light but hers are likely to 
be careless of it too. To torture criminals and others was common throughout 
the Pacific Islands andin Tartar countries contiguous to China, but the Chinese 
do not appear, though regardless of life, to be prone to inflict torture. They are 
a mixture of cowardice and fortitude ; they succumb to an accident like the fall 
of a mast, and give themselves up to death, while in battle they will blow up the 
vessel rather than be taken. Like other civilized people they think disgrace worse 
than death, and say with the German poet, ‘The highest good of life is not life 
itself.’ To get a favourable idea of the Chinese, such as we have outlined from 
Mr. Scarth’s book, it should be read. 








GOLD VEINS AND GOLD DEPOSITS.* 


Tue discovery of gold in Australia was an epoch vitally important to the 
various colonies of that continent, not only because of the value of the gold itself, 
but perhaps even more than that, because its discovery ensured rapid immigra- 
tion. \ Whether, therefore, it be looked on in the light of the vast material wealth 
following in its train, or as so large an addition to the circulating medium of 
commerce in civilized countries, there can be no doubt that Mr. Hargraves, the 
reputed discoverer, deserved well of his country ; and his companion, Mr. Davison, 
may, with great propriety and justice, claim a hearing. The latter gentleman, 
in the work now before us, states a grievance, and puts forward a theory. We 
desire, in perfect fairness and good feeling, to consider both these. 

The grievance seems to be, that Mr. Hargraves, whom he had accompanied to 
California previous to 1851, with whom he had had frequent conversation con- 
cerning gold, and to whom he had communicated his impression that gold must 
exist in certain parts of Australia, did not give to his friend and associate, the 
author of this volume, a fair and sufficient share of the credit he himself obtained 
in the various colonies for the good work he had initiated. 

The credit due to discoveries like that of Mr. Hargraves and Mr. Davison, 
must, we believe, always be estimated by the result. It is certain that gold had 
been found in the rivers of California, when that country was first discovered by 
the Spaniards. A convict, in Australia, so long ago as in 1788 or 1789, is said 
to have boasted that he had found a piece of gold near Port Jackson, and the man 
was flogged because he could not verify his statement, in other words, because he 
was unsuccessful in prospecting. In 1841, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a resident 
clergyman and a highly intelligent and instructed geologist of the old school, 
discovered gold near Sydney, and the governor of the colony entreated that the 
fact should be kept secret. The difference was, that Mr. Hargraves not only 
discovered gold, but that, as a direct consequence of his discovery, others fol ywed 
up the investigation, so that large and rich deposits were found, and a completely 
new life given to the Australian colonies, more immigration taking place, and 





* The Discovery and Geognosy of Gold Deposits in Australia, with comparisons and accounts 
of the Gold Regions in California, Russia, India, Brazil, &c.; including a philosophical disqui- 
sition on the Origin of Gold in Placer-deposits and Quartz-veins. By Simpson Davison. 1 vol, 
8vo. London: Longmans.. 1560. 
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greater commercial movement being induced in a year, than had before occnrred in 
twenty. It may be that Mr. Davison was better informed, and better able to lead 
discovery than Mr. Hargraves, but it is certain that the latter was the one who 
did it, and he alone must have the credit. Nothing can be more simple than the 
account given of himself by Mr. Hargraves, and quoted in Mr. Davison’s book, 
and with the extract we must dismiss the subject of his grievance. 

** Without any knowledge whatever of the science of geology, I simply compared in my own 
mind the geological formations which I saw in California with others that I had seen in Australia 
eighteen years previously, and becoming fully persuaded that if the existence of gold was to be 
tested by such outward appearances, gold must exist in Australia as well as in California, I 
acted on that persuasion, and at the very first trial discovered the existence of gold where I had 
imagined it to be, and in an alluvial form. That important discovery I immediately com- 
municated to the Colonial Government and the public generally, the immediate result of which 
was the opening out and working of mines of enormous productiveness in various parte of that 
country.”’—p. 287. 

Mr. Davison is at issue with established authorities both at home and abroad 
in his view of the origin of gold in what are called placer-deposits. Such deposits 
are by far the most abundant sources of gold in most of the larger and richer 
gold districts, and to them we owe at least nine-tenths of the vast supplies of the 
last twelve years. They consist of stones, often angular and sometimes rounded, 
of various sizes, irregularly mixed with mud, clay, and sand, and often two, three, 
or more such rough beds, all containing gold, are found, one lying over another. 
Under all other circumstances no doubt Mr. Davison would agree that these are 
local drifts, resembling what in England is called boulder clay; and we have the 
authority of some of the geologists sent out to survey these districts that they are 
just such beds, and that they belong to various geological periods. They are 
clearly due to the action of water flowing over the surface. In all placers the 
same general character prevails, and the gold is very irregularly deposited ; some 
of it in very small detached grains and scales, some in moderate-sized lumps up 
to the size of a pea, and some occupying crevices in stone ; while occasionally 
huge masses of the precious metal are found scarcely more than spotted with rock 
and earthy impurities.* No wonder that the fortunate finders of such tangible 
wealth are tempted occasionally to speculate that no common or familiar natural 
cause can have produced so marvellous a result. : 

Mr. Davison’s theory shall be stated in his own words :—* Alluvial or placer- 
deposit gold has been distributed and deposited horizontally by means of an 
igneous liquid or perishable lava, and that quartz veins, as well as some other 
dykes traversing constants, had been the fissures of discharge.”—p. 132. It is 
supported by a series of propositions, which may be thus briefly stated :—(1) The 
gold in nuggets is ragged and angular; (2) it is found in positions where no 
merely mechanical force could have placed it; (3) it is found in existing water- 
courses which have undergone little change since the deposit of the gold; (4) it 
is found near ancient volcanic (?) disturbance, ¢.g., slates, schists, and granites 
(these being the constants above alluded to); and (5) it is found in quartz, and 
quartz veins are due to matter in a fluid or vaporous state (!). 

We believe that most of these propositions confirm the more recognized geological 
view of the origin of placers. The gold has been formed in crevices in the altered 
rocks (not volcanic in any case, nor strictly heat-formed) of certain localities, just as 
under other circumstances, ores of lead, copper, silver, tin, and other metals have 
been formed; but gold, not being destructible, and not readily combined with 
oxygen or sulphur at ordinary, or even high temperatures, is deposited, .or sepa- 
rated out, in a state either pure or alloyed only with other metals. Formed in 
this way, the veins or rocks containing it have been subject to the action of water, 
and have been worn away; but the gold, being much heavier than any other 
mineral, has been left behind, or carried a very short way, while the rock and sand 
is carried far. Collected in hollows, the larger fragments at the bottom, with 
more or less stone adhering to them, are often preserved unrubbed, being soon 
covered up; but very much is broken into smaller nuggets or minuter particles, seen 
only in the washing-bowl. Like all metals, gold has certain minerals with which 
it is generally mixed, and quartz, with some particular kinds of slate (those con- 
taining magnesia), are its common associates. Mr. Davison is evidently an intel- 
ligent and instructed gold-digger, and we can recommend his personal narrative 
as pleasant and useful reading; but we think the remaining part of his volume 
might with advantage have been left unpublished. 








EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY.+ 


Tue first edition of this work was issued for private circulation. It is now— 
in its second edition—placed before the public, for the first time, with a view to 
its general circulation. It is the work, not of a clergyman, but a layman, and, 
avoiding all discussion upon doctrinal points, it aims at showing the credibility of 
Christianity independent of the Bible. It seeks for the evidence of Christianity, 
not within, but outside the pale of Christianity itself. The apostate Julian is 
summoned as a witness—the Jew Josephus is forced to give his testimony, and 
avowed Pagans, such as Suetonius, Tacitus, Pliny, and Celsus, are made to 
prove the truth of that of which they were either ignorant, or when submitted to 
them incapable of comprehending. 

Such, in brief, is the aim of this little book. It is a popular treatise on a 
most important subject. It is a religious book, without the slightest taint of 
sectarianism ; and therefore can be read, not only without offence but with advan- 
tage, by all persons, of all creeds, and, we may add, of all ages. 








TEMPLE BAR—A LONDON MAGAZINE.—No. I. 


THE publication of the first number of the Temple Bar magazine, is an 
event in periodical literature. The price is one shilling, for which small sum 
there is given 144 octavo pages; and so Temple Bar establishes its claim to 
be the cheapest of all the monthly publications. There is an abundance of mate- 
rial; but an all-important question in these days of censoriousness and sharp 
criticism is this: what is the quality of the material ? Is it good, indifferent, or 
bad? Such is the main consideration with purchasers, and for the purpose of 
aiding them in arriving at a just conclusion, it is necessary to take a glance 
at the principal articles of which the first number is composed. 

The Temple Bar wisely eschews any grave dissertation for its opening 
article. The post of honour, as it is the place of peril, in such a venture for 
public favour, is judiciously given to a tale, entitled, “ For Better, For Worse.” 
The reader’s sympathies are awakened by being placed, at once, in the society 
of a noble-hearted brother and sister, who are consulting together how they may 
best be able to sustaia and help on in the world, the children of their father by a 





* In 1857 a nugget was found, about 120 miles from Melbourne, measuring 2 feet 4 inches in 
length and 10 inches in width at the widest fpart. This specimen yielded gold to the value of 
£6,905. 12s. 9d., but it was exceeded in all respects by the “ Welcome” nugget, of which the 
weight of gold was 2,019} ounces, and the value £8,376. This is the largest and richest yet 
known. It was found at Ballarat, in June 1358. 


_+ An Introduction to the Evidences of Christianity. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. 
Second edition. London: Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts. 1869, 





second marriage. The characters are drawn by a master hand; and then there 
is the beginning of a fine honest love-story, with which the heroic brother and 
sister are but remotely connected; and so ends, in the first number, the fourth 
chapter of what is called “a romance,” but will inevitably turn ont.to be a novel 
of the present day—so well told as to secure, by itself alone, eager readers 
of Temple Bar for many a month to come. The second article is a review 
of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s vindication of the character of Lord Bacon, and the 
following sentence will show that the reviewer cordially coincides in the sentiments 
of the author upon whose work he is commenting :— 

** To discover with patience and much toil the true history and worth of great men who are 
no more, is a sacred duty, in the discharge of which the children of a mighty nation render moat 


acceptably their thanksgiving to those fathers who were in the old time before them, and from 
whom they have inherited wisdom and strength.” 


This is quite true; but then it sometimes happens that the vindicator of a great, 
or, it may be, only a very good man’s memory, excites enmity against himself, by 
the controversy which he provokes; and in such cases but little justice and scant 
mercy are meted out to him. This has happened before now, even in matters in 
which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has taken a part. ‘* A word to the wise isenough.”” The 
third prose article, “The Father of the French Press,” is a lively bit of writing, not 
made up in a manner much to be approved of ; for all its facts respecting Theophraste 
Renandot are taken from an authority to which the slightest possible reference is 
made—namely, Eugene Hatin’s lately published “Political and Literary History of 
the French Press.” The fourth article is by Mr. John Oxenford, on “ the Kalewala, 
the long epic, which is to the mythology and traditional lore of the Finns what 
the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer are to the heroic story of ancient Greece.’ The 
paper is learned—very learned—a capital article for a quarterly review, but so heavy 
for a monthly magazine, that it is almost enough to swamp the periodical in which 
it appears. The fifth article, ‘‘ Gold and Dross,” is in itself a literary “ nugget ;”’ 
for there is to be found in it} both the rich material of a good story and, inter- 
mingled with the pure ore, no small share of earthy and comparatively worthless 
matter. The substance of the tale corresponds perfectly with the title. And 
now we come to the great feature of the Temple Bar magazine, the contribu- 
tion of its editor. The position of George Augustus Sala as a popular writer is 
established. His powers are recognized ; and it is sufficient to say that the first 
number of his “ Travels in the County of Middlesex” is worthy of his reputation. 
It abounds in original thought, in shrewd observations, in quaint fancies, in 
pleasant jokes, and, occasionally, in the expression of sound thoughts, conveyed 
in pure and epigrammatic English. ‘ Notes on Circumstantial Evidence,” 
“ Criminal Lunatics,” the Rev. J. C. Bellew’s “ Over the Lebanon to Baalbek,”’ 
are severally excellent and readable papers. 








ITHURIEL. 


THROUGH the wide world he goes, 
Surrounded but by foes, 

And sees each ancient Falsehood where it hives : 
He strikes them with his spear, 
And, lo! in daylight clear, 

They spring full-armed, and struggle for their lives. 
They call on kings and laws 
To aid their sacred cause,— 

On Church with its anathemas to ban ;— 
For dungeon and for stake, 
Or wheel, his limbs to break,— 

A mournful fate is his—Ithuriel ;—yet a man! 


No scaly monsters hid 
In grove or pyramid, 
Though robed as angels to deceive his eyes, 
Can hide them from his glance, 
Or pumcture of the lance, 
With which he strips them of their false disguise. 
Sad hero! most malign’d 
And wronged of human kind, 
Because he scorns the falsehoods we revere, 
Why should he earn their hate ? 
The world’s the Farm of Fate, 
And Fate must reap the corn. Ithuriel! break thy spear ! 





Composite Biocks ror PavemMeNt.—A patent has been taken out recently fur 
what are called “ patent composite blocks.” The novelty of the invention consists 
in the combination together of both wood and stone ; and the cement by which both 
materials are thus united together is described as being impervious to water ; 
whilst the materials themselves are rendered less liable to abrasion by ordinary 
traffic. It is notorious to all persons living in London, that wood and stone pave- 
ments are liable to two great objections—the wood in wet weather being dangerous 
to horses, and the stone causing great annoyance from the incessant noise of car- 
riages rolling over granite blocks. It is supposed that a combination of wood and 
stone—such as has been effected in the construction of “ the composite blocks” 
wili present these three advantages—“ cleanliness, safety to horses, and compari- 
tive freedom from noise.’ An experiment has been already made with the “ com- 
posite blocks.”” Three years ago a specimen was laid down at the Holborn end 
of Little Queen-street, the great thoroughfare from Holborn to Covent Garden. 
This specimen has been examined by Mr. Braithwaite, a civil engineer, and Mr. 
Trehearne, surveyor to the Board of Works in the district, and both express the 
opinion, that having withstood the traffic to which it was exposed for thirty-three 
months without requiring repair, its general adoption would be alvantageous to 
the public. The persons who have taken out a patent for the “ composite blocks ”’ 
are endeavouring to establish a company, for the purpose of their universal adop- 
tion throughout London; and to induce the public to give them that support 





| which they require, they maintain that the 


6é composite blocks’ are “ not only 


better than granite blocks, or broken granite, on the Macadam principle, but that 


“ea 9? 
they also can be manufactured at much less expense. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Messrs. Chapman & Hall announce “ The Island of the Saints: a Pilgrimage 
throngh Ireland,” by Julius Rodenberg; translated by Lascelles Wraxall. “The 
Garden that Paid the Rent,” lately published by the same firm, has reached its 
fourth edition. 

“Old Vauxhall” is the title of a romance about to be published by Charles 
Skeet, King William-street, West. 

Miss Charlesworth, the author of “ Ministering Children,” is preparing another 
Christmas work, called “ An English Yeoman, drawn from life in the Nineteenth 
Century,”’ to be published by Messrs. Seeley & Jackson. 

Messrs. Houlston & Wright announce a new cheap edition of Mr. Sala’s 





A—— 


“Twice Round the Clock.” Also a new edition of Samuel Lover's “ Metricaj 
Tales.” ‘The Dictionary of Daily Wants” is new complete; and will be read 
immediately. y 

“‘ The Adventures of Philip, on his way through the World ; ing who robbed 
him, who helped him, and who passed him by,” is the title of Mr. Thackeray’, 
new novel in the Cornhill. 

Novel-readers will be pleased to hear of a new novel from Miss Brewster 
entitled “ Elinor Mordaunt ; or, Sanbeams in the Castle.” F 

Messrs. Allen, of Leadenhall-street, are preparing a ‘“ Handbook Dictionary,” 
for the Militia and Volunteer Services, by Lieutenant-Colonel Percy Scott, Com. 
mandant, Isle of Wight Artillery Militia. 

The new year will usher in two new Catholic papers :—the first being The 
Catholic Herald, price 1}d., edited by a gentleman of “acknowledged ability, 
long and favourably known on the English and Irish press.”’ The second will be 
called The Catholic News, a weekly general newspaper, price 2d. 

Messrs. Burns & Lambert will produce immediately, a very useful book for the 
members of the Catholic Church, being a little “ Cookery Book for Days of Fasting 
and Abstinence.” 

Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson announce a sale on the 3rd of December of g 
valuable collection of Spanish literature, a portion of the rare and curious library 
of the late Don Justo De Sancha. 

During December Mr. Hodgson will dispose of the library of the late David 
Jardine. 

Rare Psalm Book.—Among a collection of books lately sold by Messrs. Puttick 
& Simpson, was a copy of the first edition of the 150 Psalms, in English metre, 
by Sternhold and Hopkins, printed in London, 1562. This edition is of such 
rarity that its very existence has been denied. Although imperfect in the end, it 
sold for £23. Avery scarce edition of the Common Prayer Book, Queen Eliza. 
beth’s, 1562, in the same sale, produced £15. 

An important work has just been published at the Hague, being the “‘ Memoirs 
of Barnavelt,’”’ which had long remained in the public collections there, involved 
in such inextricable cipher, that no one could find a key to their intelligence, 
M. Von Deventer has succeeded in deciphering the whole, and they shed a 
brilliant light on the revolt of the Low Countries from Spain, from 1757 to 1789, 
particularly as to the part played by Queen Elizabeth and the Earl of Leicester. 

The sale of M. Solar’s library continues to attract large crowds to Paris. <A copy 
of the Ami du Peuple, of Marat, from 1789 to 1792, which had belonged to Marat 
personally, and contained manuscript corrections in his handwriting, was knocked 
down for 1,500f.; the “ Nouveau Testament,” in French, printed at Lyons in 
1473, 1,075f., for England; “ Le Livre de Sapience,” printed at Geneva in 1478, 
650f., for the Imperial Library of Paris; “The Politics and Economics of 
Aristotle,” printed in 1511, 390f., to M. Firmin Didot; “The Monumenta Ger. 
manica Historica,’ of Peitz, 15 vols., red morrocco, 1,800f.; and “ The Biblio- 
théque de la France,” by Pére Jelong, 5 vols. in folio, red morrocco, 510f., by 
M. Odiot. 

“* Adam Bede,” has been translated into French by Albert Durade. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Under the 

Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole Lessees. Last 
three'nights of the NIGHT DANCERS.—Great success of the new Operetta.—Re-appearance of 
Miss Pyne—THURSDAY next the production of Balfe’s New Legendary Opera. ONDAY, 
TUESDAY and WESNESDAY, THE AMBUSCADE—The MARRIAGE of GEORGETTE, Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. H. Corri. THE NIGHT DANCERS—Mesdames Palmieri, Leffler, Thirl- 
wall, Albertazzi; Messrs. Henry Haigh, H. Corri, G. Kelly, T. Distin. On THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
and SATURDAY, Balfe’s new Opera, BIANCA, the BRAVO’S BRIDE, Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss 
Thiriwall, Messrs. A. heel —g- Nnee none If. Oorri, St. Albyn, Lyall, Wallworth, G. Kelly, 
T. Distin, and W. Harrison. Conductor—Mr. Alfred Mellon. To conclude with a Divertise- 
ment. Sage-Manager—Mr. Edward Stirling; Acting-Manager—Mr. Edward Murray. Doors 
open at Seven, Commence at half-past Seven. No charge for Booking, or fees to Box-keepers, 


HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. — MONDAY, TUESDAY, and 
SATURDAY, THE BABES IN THE WOOD. Miss Amy Sedgwick, Mr. Buck- 
stone, &c. On WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, by Desire, THE SCHOOL 
FOR SCANDAL. Sir Peter, Mr. Chippendale; Lady Teazle, Miss Amy Sedgwick.—On 
Monday and Tuesday, after the Babes in the Wood, BOX AND COX, by desire.—On Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, JENNY LIND AT LAST; in which Miss Rose 
Howard, from the principal American theatres, will make her first appearance here. Cou- 
cluding every Evening with a Ballet. 


EW THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI.—Sole Proprietor and Manager 

Mr. B. WEBSTER.—Engagement for a limited number of nights of Miss AGNES 
ROBERTSON and Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, who yy every evening in the COLLEEN 
BAWN.—On Monday and during the week, THE R E BRIGADE—Messrs. W. Smith, 
D. Fisher, Selby, Miss Woolgar, K. Kelly, and Mrs. Billington. THE COLLEEN BAWN= 
Messrs. D. Boucicault, D. Fisher, Billington, C. J. Smith, Romer, Warde, Miss Agnes 
Robertson, Miss Woolgar, Mrs. Billington, and Mrs, Chatterley. To conclude with ICI ON 
PARLE FRANCAIS—Mr. J. L. Toole and Mrs. Chatterley. Commence at Seven. Acting 
manager, Mr. W. Smith. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—Lessees, Messrs. F. ROBSON & W' 

S. EMDEN.—On MONDAY, and during the week, to commence with a comedietta 

from the French, by W. Gordon, Esq., to be called HOME FOR A HOLIDAY. Characters 

by Messrs. F. Robson, W. Gordon, H. Wigan, H. a and Miss Louisa Keeley. After 

which, DADDY HARDACRE. Characters by Messrs. F. Robson, W. Gordon, G. Cooke, 

and H. Wigan; Miss Hughes and Mrs. Stephens. To conclude with B.B. Characters, Messrs. 

F. Robson, G. Cooke, H. Wigan, and H. Cooper; Mesdames Stephens and W. 8. Emden. 
Doors open at Seven, commence at Half-past Seven. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—\Lessee and Directress, Miss 
SWANBOROUGH.—Great success of the POST-BOY.—Immense Hit of KENIL- 
WORTH.—On MONDAY, and during the week (Friday excepted), to commence with 
the faree by J. P. Wooler, Esq., entitled DID I DREAM IT—Messrs. J. Clark, J. Bland, 
Poynter, Kelsey; Mesdames Selby, Kate Curson, Lavine. After which the enormously success- 
ful Comic Drama of the POST-BOY—Messrs. J. Rogers, Bland, Turner, Parselle ; Mesdames 
E. Buftor, M. Oliver, Lavine. To conclude with the celebrated burlesque of KENILWORTH; 
OR, YE QUEENE, YE EARLE, AND YE MAYDENNE—Messrs, J. Clark, J. Bland, 

















| Turner, Poynter. Mesdames C. Saunders, Selby, Oliver, M. Simpson, Lavine, Kate Curson, 


E. Turtle, Lester, Rosina Wright, and a numerous Corps de Ballet.—On FRIDAY, for the 
BENEFIT of Miss M. OLIVER. 


RIZE CATTLE SHOW of the SMITHFIELD CLUB.—The Annual 

Exhibition of Prize Cattle, Seeds, Roots, Implements, &¢., commences on TUESDAY 
MORNING and closes on FRIDAY EVENING, lith, 12th, 13th, and 14th December.— 
Bazaar, King-street and Baker-street. Open from daylight till Nine in the Evening. d- 
mittance, One Shilling. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Miss EMMA STANLEY, havin 


returned from her tour ine America, California, Sandwich Islands, Australia, 5 
India, has RE-COMMENCED her LYRIC ENTERTAINMENT, entitled, The SEVEN AGE 
of WOMAN, every evening, at eight (except mene on Saturdays at three afternooD.— 
Stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; which can be taken daily at the Hall from eleven to three. 

HE BUCKLEYS IN LONDON.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly 

NOW OPEN, EVERY NIGHT at Eight, and SATURDAY AFTERNOON at Three. 
Stalls, 3s. Ares, 2s, Gallery, 1s. Box-office open from Ten till Five, 23, Piccadilly. 
*,.* No Bonnets are allowed in the Stalls. 
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Established 1538, 

ICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COMMER- 

CIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

18, King William-street, City. 
Thomas Nesbitt, Esq., Chairman. 

O’B. Woolsey, Esq., -Chairman. 
ae W. K.J Esq 
‘ . K. Jameson, . 

J. C. Dimsdale, " John Jones, . 

William Elin Boe M.D, 

Robert Ellis, , 

z. La Gassiot, -» F.R.S. 

ohn Gladstone 

‘Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 

Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted. 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, Life 
and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 
Personal Security. The Assets are £340,000, and the income 
is over £63,000 annum. Four-fifths of the entire Profits 
are appropriated to the Assured. Three divisions of consider- 
able amount have already taken place. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


EMPEROR LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 








SOCTETIES. 
78, Cannon-street West, and Queen-street, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
J. F, Bontems Ebenezer Clarke, Esq. 


Esq. 
Richard Harris, Esq. 

Seventy per Cent of the Profits given to the Assured. Up- 
wards of 2,500 Life Policies have been issued during the past 


ear. 
. Quarterly Payments for a Sum payable at Death; or, if 
living, at a given age. 


For £20. £50. £100, £500. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. da. Zs. d. 

Age 21 .ncccccee LTD coves 4 D voce, 9 G cooverree 2 7 6 
pe pte i eee f Pee ow Raiesee 212 6 
We isuiaeees B Wccesst: Gieceun | i) ERE .219 7 


9? 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Claims Paid to the Policy-holders within fourteen days after 
satisfactory proof of death. 

Stamps and Medical Fees 7 by the Office. 

Loans granted on Real and Personal Security, 

Fire Insurance at the usual rates. 


EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 


SOIREE HELD AT RADLEY’S HOTEL ON THURSDAY. 
NOVEMBER 22nd, 1860. 


MPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 78, Cannon-street, West. 

The directors of the Emperor Life and Fire Assurance 
Societies have much pleasure in meeting so large a number 
of their friends, especially as they have again to congratulate 
them on the increasing prosperity of these institutions. 

LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Year by year the directors have been enabled to report a 
uniform onward progress, which will be apparent on reference 
to the following statement :— 





NO. AMOUNT. 


Life Proposals to Nov. 17, 1858 1,265 167,350 
99 » 1859 3,009 271,159 

9 » 1860 §,852 372,165 

NO. AMOUNT. 

Life Policies to Nov. 17, 1858 1,002 116,627 
se » 1859 2,164 201,329 

1860 4,701 300,145 


” ” 

These tables show that, during the last year, 2,843 proposals 
have been received, and that no less than 2,537 policies have 
been issued — a larger number than had been issued during 
the previous six years. At the same time the directors can 
point with great satisfaction to the fact (as illustrative of the 
eare exercised in the selection of lives), that since March, 
1860, the commencement of the financial year, the claims 
have been only £398, whilst the premiums received at the 
=— during the same period have exceeded the sum of 

23,000. 

A dividend has been paid upon the whole of the paid-up 
capital at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, free of income- 
tax. Some shares still remain poy ty ater and these the 
directors would prefer allotting to their agents or the assured, 
as it would give them an additional incentive to increase the 
business of the society. 

Your directors have also much pleasure in announcing, that 
the arrangements made with benefit societies to secure an 
amount payable at the death of a member by a policy of 
assurance with this society, continues to work satisfactorily. 
A number of the members of benefit societies are already 
assured, and they believe that this plan will prove mutually 
beneficial; and that as the influence of these institutions 
extends the provident habits of the people will be advanced, 
and a large amount of anxiety in the hour of sickness and 
bereavement will be prevented. 

The directors are prepared to make advances on freehold 
securities in connection with life assurance on equitable terms, 
repayable in such manner as will suit the convenience of 
borrowers. The determination of the directors to pay claims 
if deaths occur within the days of grace,—the additional mode 
of appropriating the profits, by which the life policies of the 
society may become payable during the lifetime of the assured 
without extra payment,—the prompt payment of claims within 
fourteen days after satisfactory proof of death (and other 
advantages offered by this society), continue to secure the 
general approval of the public. 

FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 
_ The directors haye the satisfaction of reporting a steady 
mcrease in the business of ile society. 

The number of proposals received to November, 1859, was 
2,475 for £826,807, and the policies issued 2,247 for £732,354 ; 
this number has been increased to 3,132 for £1,106,490, and the 
policies issued to 2,812 for £873,958. 

The directors would call attention to the subject of the duty 
on fire insurances (which in many cases is equal to 200 per 
cent. on the premiums charged), with the hope that the policy- 
holders generally will exert their influence to obtain the repeal 
of this tax upon the provident habits of the people. 

In conclusion, your directors believe that the success already 
attained, and the advantages offered, will operate as an induce- 
ment to all present to embrace every opportanity of recom- 
mending these societies. Your mutual and continued co- 
operation is solicited. There is a wide field for effort. The 

t element of success in obtaining assurances is comprised 
in one word—perseverance. Much yet requiresto be done to 
induce a spirit of self-reliance. Your neighbours and friends 
should be made well acquainted with the advantages of pro- 
viding for the morrow, until they feel that prudence and fore- 
thought are virtues which should be encouraged, and that 


while they adorn the lives of individuals, they elevate the | 


character of a people. 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jcyn., Secretary. 








7 MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY (Established 1834), at the end of each Year 
rints, for circulation, a Cash Account and Balance 
heet det its affairs. The Report and Accounts for the 
past Year may be had by a written a application to 
the Actuary, or to of the Society's eT 
OrricEs.—39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present Year, will have 
the advantage of one Year in every Annual Bonus. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
48, St. James’s-street, London, 8. W. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


Drrecrors, 
Chairman—Lieut.-Col. Lord Arthur Lennox. 
De -Chairman—Sir James Carmichael, 
John Ashburner, Esq., M.D. | John Gardiner, Esq. 
T. M. B. Batard, Esq. J. W. Huddleston, isq., Q.c. 
Lieut.-Col. Bathurst. Charles Osborn, Esq. 
_ Bankers—Sir Claude Scott, Bart., and Co. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Davies, Son, Campbell, and Co. 
Capital.......... se eeeieereeeensersosesess 000,000 
Invested PN Sa 110,000 
Annual Income ,,.........6.0ssereeees . 40,000 


To the security thus afforded, the Office adds the advantages 
of moderate rates and liberal management. 

The Bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount 
in some cases to a return of four-fifths of the premium paid. 

No charges whatever are made beyond the premium. 

For those who desire to provide for themselves in old age, 
sums may be assured payable on attaining a given age, as 50, 
65, or 60, or at death, if it occur previously. 

Endowments for Children are made payable on attaining the 
ages of 14, 18, or 21, so as to meet the demands which educa- 
tion or settlement in life may create. By the payment of a 
slightly increased rate, the premiums are returned in the event 
of previous death. 

e Tables of Rates here given are of necessity very limited, 
but every information will be readily afforded on application, 


HENRY D. DAVENPORT, See. 


ATIONAL INSURANCE AND INVEST- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, 
Empowered " Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict., cap. 48. 
EsTaBLisHED A.D. 1944. 
eee may be effected from £50 to £10,000 on a Single 
ife. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums, 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended, 
No charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES, 
Assurances may be effected on the Non-Parriorpattrae 
PRINCIPLE, at very low rates of Premium, payable in a variety 
of ways, to suit the circumstances and convenience of different 


classes of Assurers, 
ANNUITIES. 


Immediate Annuities granted on very favourable terms. 

The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are par- 
ticularly deserving of attention, whether regarded as a means 
of providing for a particular individual, or as a resource against 
the casualties of age and the uncertainties of health and fortune, 


Extract from the Half-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 


WITHOUT PROFITS, 








Half Premium Whole Premiam 

Age. first Seven Years. after Seven Years, 
Th. gdentduapenseus Bb OMe snstsstaisseess £2 1 8 
GO wrcezcsssececee SOD icsasnis 26 0 
DS cvccecccccescce ee aebecessese . 210 4 
DD pavisccancvecss OD veccdevsicericn 2 18 10 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 
Prospectuses sent free on application, 


UROPEAN ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament (22 Vic., cap. 

25), for the Assurance of Lives, Annuities, and the Guarantee 
of Fidelity in Situations of Trust. 


CureFr Orricr :—2, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


The existing Revenue from Premiums exceeds One Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, 
PRESIDENT. 


The Right Hon. T. Minwer Greson, M.P. 
Boarp or Directors :— 
Chairman—Henry Wickham Wickham, Esq., M.P. 


John Cheetham, Esq., Stalybridge. 

James Davidson, Esq., Broad-street Buildings. 

John Field, Esq., Warnford-court, —— 

Charles Forster, Esq., M.P. for Walsall. 

Richard Francis George, Esq., Bath. 

Henry H. Harrison, Esq., Hamilton-place, St. John’s-wood, 

Thomas C, Hayward, Esq., Minories and Highbury. 

John Hedgins, Esq., Cavendish Club. ; 

T. Y. McChristie, Esq., Revising Barrister for the City of 
London. 

James Edward McConnell, Esq., Wolverton. 

John Moss, Esq., Litchurch, Derby. ; 

Charles William Reynolds, Esq., Eaton-place, Belgravia. 

Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. for Warwickshire. 

Thomas Winkworth, Esq., Gresham Club and Canonbury. 

J. P. Brown- Westhead, Esq., M.P. for York. 


This is the only Life Assurance and Fidelity Guarantee 
Society whose Policies of Guarantee are accepted by Govern- 
ment, Poor Law Board, and other Public Departments. The 
leading London and Provincial Joint-Stock and Private Banks ; 
the principal Railway Companies, Municipal Corporations, Life 
and Fire Offices, Public Companies, Institutions, and Commer- 
cial Firms throughout the kingdom, accept the Policies of this 
Society as security for their Employés. 


Immediate Annuities, payable during the whole of Life may be 
purchased on the following Scale :— 














Annuities granted at the undermentioned Ages for every 
£100 of Purchase Money. 





70 





NI cccnsennining | 50 | & 60 65 





And payable? 7 176/3168| 1034/1213 (/14162 
Yearly...... 5 | 








~ List of Shareholders, Prospectuses, and Agency Appiications 
may be obtained on application to the Mauager, 





QTATE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chief Offices, 32, Ludgate-hill, and 3, Pall-mall East, 
London, Capital half-s-million, 


Chairman—The Right Hon. Lord KEANE, 
Managing Director—PETER MOKRISUN, Esq. 
New Premiums for the year ending Sist of 
March, 1860 wee eee eee eee e+ ee ee woe £25,476 8 0 
Total premium income for the year ending 31st 
of arch, 1860 eee oe ee ore ve 41,769 5 1 
nts Wanted.—This Company not having any life business, 
the Directors invite agents acting only for life companies to 
represent the Company fof fire, plate- and aecidenial 
death iusurances, to whom a liberal commission will be allowed. 
Every information furnished on application to the Secretary, 
32, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM CANWELL, Sec. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 
The Hon, Francis Scorr, Chairman. 
Cuartzs Berwice Curtis, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Fourth Division of Profits. 

Srrcrat Noticn.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on ies effected 
prior to the 3ist of December next year should, in order to 
enjoy the same, make immediate application. There have 
already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided 
have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, 
without imparting to the recipients the risk of co-partnership, 
as is the case in mutual societies. 

To show more elearly what these bonuses amount to, the 
three following cases are put forth as examples :— 


Amount payable 





Sum Insured. Bonuses added, up to Dec. 1854, 
£5,000 £1,997 10 £6,987 10 
1,000 397 10 1,397 10 
100 89 15 139 15 


Notwithstanding the large additions, the premiums are on 
the lowest scale compatible with security for the payment of 
the erg when death arises; in addition to which advantages 
one half of the premiums may, if desired, for the term of five 

ears, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. interest, the other half 
veing advanced by the Company, without security or deposit of 
the policy. 

The assets of the Company at the 31st December, 1859 
amounted to £690,140. 19s., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other a securities. 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United Kingdom, 

Policy stamps paid by the office. 

Immediate application should be made to the Resident Direc- 
tor, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 

By ordez, P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 


OTICE of REMOVAL from 3, OLD 
BROAD STRERT, to 64, CORNHILL, E.C, 


THe Ratrway Passenores Assvrance Company insures 
against all Accidents, whether Railway or otherwise. 

An Annual Payment of £3 secures £1,000 at death from 
Accident, or £6 weekly from Injury. 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured yearly by 
Accident. 

No extra Premium for Volunteers. 

For further information apply to the Proyryoran AGENTS, 
the Raruway Sratrons, or to the Heap Orrice. 

This Company without union with any other has paid for 
compensation £65,000. W. J. VIAN, Secretary, 

Railway Passengers Assurance Company, 

Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C., Aug. 25, 1960. 








HE RENT GUARANTEE SOCIETY. 
3, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE. 


Established 1850. 
TO THE MILLION. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p, 1844), 
3, Pall-Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000, 
Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of the Bank of Deposit, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained, with ample security. 
Deposits made by special agreement may be withdrawn 
without notice. 
The interest is payable in January and July. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director, 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application, 


| Fae DISCOUNT, & DEPOSIT BANK. 
Established 1549. 


DEPOSITS received, bearing interest at from 5 to 10 per 
cent., withdrawable as per agreement. 
LOANS granted. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained by 
letter or personal application. 
EDWARD LEWIS, Manager. 











145, Blackfriars-road, 8. 








HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, 
WEST STRAND. 

The Governors earnestly solicit ASSISTANCE for this 

Hospital, which is chiefly dependent apon Volantary Contri- 


butions and Legacies. It provides accommodation for upwards 
of 100 in-patients constantly, and prompt aid to nearly 3,000 
cases of accidents and dangerous emergency annually, besides 
relief to an unlimited number of sick and disabled poor 
daily. 

Subscriptions are thankfully received by the Secretary at 
the Hospital, and by Messrs. COUTTS, Messrs, DRUMMOND, 
aud Messrs. HOARE; and through all the principal Bankers, 

JOHN ROBERTSON, Hn. See. 








OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THESKIN, 
New Bridge-street, Biackfriars. 
President—SAMUEL GURNEY, Esq., M.P. 


The support of the public is earnestly solicited for this 
charity, which continues to be greatly resorted to by the poorer 
classes of the metropolis and of all parts of the kingdom ; and, 
like similar institutions in Paris and Vienna, affords, in this still 
more populous city, a very large field for the study of the 


“ d distressing Cutaneous disorders from which few 
ae pings deat a pt. The Hospital is provided with 
beds for women and children, and with a suite of Medicated 
Baths. _ - 

For particulars apply to the Secretary or Dispenser. 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See, 

ALFRED 8, RICHARDS, Secretary, 
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CONTRACTS for RUM, WINE, COCOA, and OATS. 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling and 
Transport Service, 
Somerset House, 26th Nov., 1860. 


. . . e | 
Ts Commissioners for executing the Office of 


Lerd High Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, do hereby give notice, that on WED- 
NESDAY, the 12th December next, at Half-past One o'clock, 
they will be ready to treat with ench persons as may be willing 
to Contract for supplying and delivering into Her Majesty's 
Victualling Stores at Deptford the undermentioned Articles, 
viz, :— 


BRO cceseccesnss e200 6 cccccecsccsecsecee 100,000 Gallons. 
“IN FS aiithebesievsscinisscose 1,000 

WINE ‘Sherry (good sound)... 1,000 a 

CPEIEEEL wesesasnnndsc.sebdaeoinsetesbouereen 150 Tons. 

OO a ere Snteikenaines 300 Quarters, 


When to be delivered—Half of each in Three Weeks, and 
the remainder in Three Weeks afterwards, or earlier if pre- 
ferred by the party tendering. 

Tenders may be made for the whole or any portion of the 
Articles, 

Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power when the 
Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole, or for 
such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for a greater 
quantity, or of not contracting for any, and also an unlimited 
power of selection. 

The Rum, Wine, and Cocoa to be exempted from the Customs’ 
duties, and parties tendering are to state where they are re- 
spectively lying. 

Samples of the Wine, in pints, from each cask must be pro- 
duced by parties tendering, and not samples only for each 
import mark. 

Samples of the Oats (not less than Two Quarts) and of the 
Cocoa (not less than Two Pounds) must be produced by the 
partics tendering. 

Samples of the Rum to be sent in pints for each Import 
Mark, and the average Strength of each Mark ex to 
he stated, and not an average of different Marks or Strengths 
of several Imports; and any parcel of Rum that is found not 


i 
' 
| 





to be of the same quality, mark, or average strength of the | 
sample tendered and accepted, will be rejected by the Officers. 


The Samples produced by persons whose Tenders are not 
accepted, are requested to be taken away by them immediately 
after the Contracts has been decided. 

No Tender will be received unless made on the Printed | 
Form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained | 
on a plication at the said Office, or to the Officer conducting | 
the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of Customs 
at Bristol. 

Particular attention is called to the recent modifications of 
the Conditions of the Contracts, which may be seen in the said 
Office, and at Liverpool and Bristol. 

No Tender will be received after Half-past One o’clock on 
the day of treaty; and it will not be required that the party 
tendering, or an agent on his behalf, should attend at the 
Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer received 
from each person will be communicated to him and his pro- 
posed sureties in writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the | 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words, | 
oo for ,” and must also be delivered at Somerset 

ouse, 








Q) TAMMERING.—The Parents of a Youth, 


aged Ten Years, are desirous of placing him under the 
care of a Clergyman or Schoolmaster, who has made the cure 
of this defect his peculiar study. The boy would also need 
instructions in the usual branches of education. To a gentle- 
man who could give his undivided attention to the duty, and 
produce Testimonials as to his fitness, liberal terms will be 
given.—Apply to T. Ricgpy, Wine Merchant, Liverpool. 


INE ART UNION.—SECOND SEASON, 

1860-1.—This year will be given to Subscribers of one 
guinea five celebrated masterpieces of our greatest national 
painter, originally published at forty guineas the set.—Pro- 
spectuses on application, and the set on view, at PAUL 
JERRARD & SONS’ Fine Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 

















XHIBITION OF CHROMOTYPES AND 
CHOICEST ENGRAVINGS, including all ever pub- 
lished, at nominal prices.—Gentlemen furnishing their walls 
may select from the largest gallery in the world, a collection of | 
10,000 Landseer, Turner, &c., at unheard-of reductions. 
Frames at Wholesale Prices. 
trated Guide to Fine-Art Furnishing for two stamps.—PAUL 
JERRARD & SON, Fine-Art Gallery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C. 


“AUCTION ROOMS AND ESTATE 
OFFICES, 29, Basinghall-street, opposite the Church, 


E,C. 

AUGUSTUS SMITH respectfully calls the attention of all | 
parties desirous of expeditiously SELLING their SURPLUS 
STOCKS, Household Varuna. Steam Engines, Mills, Ma- 





chinery, and Plant of every description, to his extensive Rooms, | 


as above, where sales are faithfully and energetically conducted. 
Advances made in the interim, if required. Convenient rooms 
for stowage and packing. Notice of any goods to be included 
in his next sale should he forwarded to him at once, in order 
that the same may have publicity and be duly catalogued, 
Valuations and arbitrations on moderate terms. 


ee 


()BNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
LIBRARY, &c.—An extensive assortment of ALA- 
BASTER, MARBLE, BRONZE, and DERBYSHIRE SPAR 
ORNAMENTS. Manufactured and Imported by J. TENNANT, 
148, Strand, London, W.C. 








N OTE PAPER AND ENVELOPES 


| 





| 
> . | 
Embossed, with reversed Letters and Cyphers, witnovr | 


CHARGING forthe Die. No cnarGe for plain-stamping. CARD | 
PLATES Engraved for BUSINESS and WEDDINGS in the 
newest styles. NEWSPAPER ENVELOPES, 6d. per packet, 
containing four dozen. At F. ARNOLD'S, Manufacturing 
Stationer, &c., 86, FLEBT-STREET, E.C. 


pss. & CO’S CELEBRATED STEEL | 
PENS; Patent Propelling and Withdrawing Pencils. | 
Red-Ink Pens, warranted not to discolour Red or corrode with 
other inks. Improved Elastic Bands at Reduced Prices. Anti- 
corrosive Steel-Pen Ink, Ac. &c. 
Sold by all Stationers, 
Wholesale, at 37, Red Lion-square, and 3, Cheapside, Londpn, 





F & C. OSLER, 45, Oxford-street. W. 

@ Crvstal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 

Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, do. do. 

Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services complete. 

Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, | 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 





Maxvractorr, Broad-street, Birmingham. Established 1807, 


H?es & BUTLER invite attention to the | 


following list of prices :— 


008 FUDD + vsccccd. ccsttensecocccctesinte 30s. and 36s. per doz 
I Se ee ae 42s. 48s. 546. 60s. ,, 
PE SO onsk 0h cdhbcoavdcbecSnckee ial 24s. 30s. ,, 


—— Pale, Golden and Brown 

 . chuttecseevens ar, << F 
St. Julien Claret and Medoc ...... 24s. 30s. 3658. ~° ,, 
eae, 6=— 
Champagne .............. , 42s. 48s. 60s, 668. 78s. ,, 

Finest Growth Clarets, 60s., 72s., 84s6.; red and white 
Burgundy, 36s., 48s., to 84s.; Hock and Moselle, 36s., 48s., 
60s., to 1208.; Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. 72s. per dozen. 
East-India Madeira, Imperial Tokay, Vermuth, Frontignac, 
Constantia, and other rare Wines. Noyau, Maraschino, 
Curacoa, Cherry Brandy, and other Foreign Liqueurs. 

On receipt of a Post-office Order or reference, any of the 
above will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
155, Regent-Street, London, W., and 30, King’s-road, Brighton. 
(Originally established A.D., 1667.) 


WAU DE VIE—This Pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 18s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon 
analysis, to be peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior 
to recent importations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 
38s. per dozen. ; or securely packed in a case for the country, 
39s.—_H ENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Hol- 
born. To be obtained only at their Distillery. 


INAHAN’S L L WHISKY v. COGNAC 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY 
rivals the finest French brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s. 8d. each, at 
most of the respectable retail houses in London ; by the ap- 
pointed Agents in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8, Great Windmill-street, Haymarket.—Observe the 
red seal, pink label, and cork branded ‘‘ Kinahan’s L L 
Whisky.” 
NHE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS AND 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of 
PHILLLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, King William-street, City. 

Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.; rich Son- 
chong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and4s. Pure Coffees, ls., 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d., 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value 
of 40s. sent carriage-free to any Railway Station or market 
town in England. A price current free. Sugars at market 
prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles of the City. 


UY IN THE CHEAPEST MARKET, 
was the constant advice of our late lamented statesman, 
Sir Robert Peel. Follow his advice by getting your TEAS 
from the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY. All prices, from 
2s. 4d, per lb. upwards. 
Warehouses—9, Great St. Helen’s Churchyard, Bishopsgate- 
street. 


CONOMY IN PROVISIONS. — Cheddar 
Loaf Cheese, 634., 7}d., and 8d. per lb.; Pickled 
Tongues, 5d. per lb.; fine Hams, 8}d. per lb. ; Osborne’s peat- 
smoked Breakfast Bacon is now in excellent cure, 9}d. per lb. 
per half-side; Butters in perfection at reasonable rates. A 
saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the purchaser at this Esta- 

blishment on all first-class Provisions. Packages gratis. 

Ospornr’s Curtse Warenovse, Osporne Hovsr, 
30, Ludgate-hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 


— = & POLSON’S PATENT CORN 




















FLOUR. 


The Lancet states :—‘‘ This is superior to anything of the 
kind known.” 

First of the kind Manufactured and Patented in the United 
Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings in the 
Illustrated London News of May 26th. Supplied by Brown & 
Poison to Her Majesty the Queen, by order from Sustinahann 
Palace. It is in great favour wherever it has been made known, 


| for Puddings, Blanc-mange, &c., preferred to the best arrow- 


Shippers supplied.— An Illus- root, and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and 


Invalids. 


BROWN & POLSON, Manufacturers to Her Majesty the 
Queen—Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 


S AUCES.—CONNOISSEURS HAVE 
pronounced LEA & PERRINS’ ** WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” one of the best additions to Soup, Fish, Joints, and 
Game. The large and increasing demand has caused unprin- 
cipled traders to manufacture a spurious article; but the 
“GENUINE” all bear Lea and Perrins’ name on Bottle, 
Label, and Stopper. 
Sold by CROSSE & BLACKWELL. London: and all 
respectable Oilmen and Grocers. 








( LEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, used in 
the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her Majesty’s 
Laundress to be the finest Starch she ever used.—Sold by all 
Chandlers, Grocers, &c. Kc. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., Glasgow and London. 


ORD’'S EUPEPLON MANTLE.—Rich 
Sealskins—Black, Brown, or Grey—at Two, Three, and 
Four Guineas; French Ribbed Cloths, at One-and-a-Half to 
Five Guineas; and Lyons Velvets, at Five to Twelve Guineas. 
Illustrations free. 
Tuomas Forn, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 














ORD’S AIXA JACKETS, beautifully fitting 

and elegantly embroidered. Superfine Cloth, Black or 
Coloured, with military braiding, 21s. Directions for Self- 
measurement post-free. 


ORD'S ZOUAVE JACKETS, in Lyons 

Velvet—Black, as well as every colour—lined throughout 

with silk, and quilted, 42s., 63s., and S4s. All sizes ready. 

Choice ad infinitum, Illustrations and directions for self- 
measurement free. 


Tuomas Forp, 42, Oxford-street, London, W. 
REENHALL, MAKER OF THE SIXTEEN 
SHILLING TROUSERS, 325, OXFORD-STREET, 
LONDON, W. (Two doors west of the Circus).—Overcoats, 











| £2. 2s.; Frock Coats, £2. 10s. ; Dress Coats, £2.10s.; Morning 


i 


| 


| 


Coats, £2. 2s. ; Waistcoats, 12s.; Black Dress Trousers, £1.1s. | 





325, Oxford-street, W. 


— 


BF X50 328 WATCHES 
Perfection of Mechanism.— Morning Post. 4 
Gold Watches, Four to One Hundred Guineas; Silver, Two 
to Fifty Guineas. Send two stamps for Benson's Illustrated 
Pamphlet, descriptive of every construction of Watch now 
made. Watches sent to all parts of the world. 


33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES.—CIT 

OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill, and 65 and 64, Cheapside 
NOTICE.—To Shippers, Captains, and Foreign Merchants. 
J. BENNETT begs to announce that he has OPENED the 
CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, CORNHILL, with a Stock of 
every d ues of Watches, Clocks, and Chronometers 
manufactured especially for Wholesale Buyers, and suited for 
every foreign market. 
BENNETT'S WATCH MANUFACTORY, 665 and 64, Ch 

side, and the CITY OBSERVATORY, 62, Cornhill. 


EPOT for DRAWING and DINING. 
ROOM CLOCKS, 56, Cheapside, next door to Bow 
Church. The choicest Stock and best Designs in the Trade. 
The attention of purchasers is especially invited to the Varie. 
gated Marble Clock at 3-Guineas, while the 5-Guinea richly. 
gilt Drawing-Room Clock is a marvel of taste and excellence, 
Accurate performance guaranteed.—W ALES & McCULLOCH, 
Jewellers, 56, Cheapside. 


Vy UiTEE HOSIERY of every description, 
including all the newest patterns in warm woollen 
stockings and under-clothing for family use and invalids, 
Superior coloured flannels for shirts, dressing-gowns, &c., in 
great variety. 
POPE and PLANTE, Manufacturers, 4, Waterloo-place, 
Pall-Mall, London, 8.W. 
HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, see that you get it, as inferior 
kinds are often substituted. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 
&e., Ke. WOTHERSPOON & Co., Gasgow and London. 


MAPPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 
wees BROTHERS 
only London Show Rooms are at London Bridge. 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 
Established in Sheffield, A.D. 1810, 


Mappin Brothers guarantee on all their manufactures in 
electro-silver plate a strong deposit of real silver, according to 
price charged. 




















Fiddle Double King’s Lily/ 

Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

£.8. a. £8. d. &28. d. &. 8. 

12 Table Forks ......... 1160 2140 300 312 0 
12 Table Spoons......... 11460 2140 300 312 0 
12 Desert Forks......... 17020023240 214 0 
12 Desert Spoons ...... 170200240 214 0 
12 Tea Spoons............ 0160140 17 0 «1416 0 
2 Sauce Ladles......... 08 0 010 0 O11 0 O18 0 
1 Gravy Spoon......... 070 #010 6 O11 0 O13 0 
4 Salt do, (yilt bowls) 0 6 8 010 0 012 0 O14 0 
1 Mustard Spoon...... 018 026 030 036 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs...0 3 6 05 6 060 070 
1 Pair FishCarvers...1 0 0 1100 1140 118 0 
1 Butter Knife......... 030 065650 060 070 
1 Soup Ladle............ 012 0 016 0 017 6 1006 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt)... 010 0 015 0 018 0 110 
Complete Service...£10 13 10 1513 6 1716 6 21 4 6 


=) 
iJ 
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Any article can be had separately at the same prices, 
set of four corner dishes, forming eight dishes, £8. 8s.; one 
set of four dish covers, viz., one 20-inch, one 18-inch, and two 
14-inch, £10. 10s.; cruet frame, four-gluss, 24s.; full-size tea 
and coffee service, £9. 10s. A costly book of engravings, with 
price attached, sent per post free on application. Canteens 
fitted for India. Estimates furnished for services of plate, for 
hotels, steamships, and regimental messes.—Mappin Brothers, 
Nos. 67 and 68, King William-street, London-bridge ; Manu- 
factory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


OTTRELL’S FURNITURE, BEDDING, 

and IRON BEDSTEAD WAREHOUSES, 232 & 234, 

Tottenham Court-road, opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square, 
London. W. 

BEDDING.—A large assortment, all made on the Premises. 
Mattresses from 6s. to 120s. 

IRON BEDSTEADS of all descriptions, from 8s. 6d. to 100s.. 
all manufactured under Mr. Cottrell’s personal superintendence, 
quality and price not to be excelled. 

FURNITURE.—The whole of his new premises (234) has 
been devoted to this branch of the Trade, where he will always 
have on hand a large assortment of good genuine Furniture, 
at prices that must command the attention of purchasers. 

Note the Address—Opposite Percy-street, Bedford-square. 


HORLEY’S FOOD FOR CATTLE. 
RETAIL DEPOT, 77, NEWGATE-STREET, CITY, 
OFFICES and STEAM MILLS, CALEDONIAN-ROAD, 
KING’S CROSS. 
N.B.—A pamphlet post-free. This Condiment has now 
become a great fact throughout the world. 


‘ on 

HORLEY’S ILLUSTRATED FARMERS 
ALMANACK, 77, NEWGATE STREET, CITY. Thit 
Sixpennyworth contains more valuable information to the 
Farmer than any other almanack at even double the price, and 
ought to be on every Agriculturist’s Book Shelf throughout 
the Kingdom. 


HORLEY’S-AGRICULTURAL GLEANER. 

This Weekly is published every Saturday, and contains 

everything new and beneficial to the Agriculturist. Price 2d, 
Stamped 3d. 77, Newgate-street, City. 
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66, QUEEN-sTREET, Lonpon, 23rd August, 1860. 
Messrs. R. WotnErspoon & Co., 46, Dunlop-street, Glasgow- 


Dear Strs,—I have, as requested, to-day visited the Royal 
Laundry, with reference to the advertisement of the Notting- 
ham firm, who state that their Starch has been used for many 
years in the Royal Laundry, and have been assured by Mr. 
Thompson, the Superintendent, that none but yourselves have 
any right to state that they supply Starch to Her Majesty § 
Laundry, as no other Starch is there used, nor has been u 
for some years, but the Glenfield Patent Starch. ; 

I have been further assured that your Starch continues t¢ 
give complete satisfaction, and that though trial has been mate 
of samples of various Starches, none of these have been foun 
nearly equal in quality to the Glenfield. 


I am, dear Sirs, your obedient Servant, 
WM. BLACE. 
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THE LONDON REVIEW. 














LONDON LIBRARY, DR. DE JONGH'S 
12, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE (Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
‘5 Li sales aie IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
eee sg The ee Ze persone ongnees prescribed by the most Eminent Medical Men through- 


English and Foreign, is added to a collection consisting of 
nearly 80,000 volumes. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country 
Members; ten to Residents in Town. Terms, on Nomination, 
3l. a year; or 2/. a year with entrance fee of 6/.; Life Member- 
ship, 261. Catalogue, 7s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. 








A CARD. 

Mr. CARRICK, 
MINIATURE PAINTER ON THE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BASE. 
STUDIO: 32, REGENT-STREET, 
PICCADILLY-CIRCUS. 





ANTOINE CLAUDET, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO THE QUEEN, 


107, REGENT-STREET, QUADRANT, 
NEAR VIGO-STREET. 





IMPORTANT TO PROPRIETORS OF STEAM BOILERS. 
ASTON’S PATENT BOILER FLUID 


effectually removes and prevents IncrustaTion in Steam 
Boilers, without injury to the métal, and with great saving in 
fuel, and less liability to accident from explosion. 


Testimonials from the most eminent engineers, boiler makers, 
millwrights, and manufacturers, with full particulars, will be for- 
warded on application to P.8. EASTON & G.SPRINGFIELD, 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees, 37, 38, and 39, Wapping 
Wall, London, E. 





TO PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. 
EARSS TRANSPARENT SHAVING- 


STICK produces, with hot or cold water, an instanta- 
neous, unctuous, and consistent lather, which softens the 
beard, and thereby renders the process of shaving more rapid, 
easy, and cleanly, than the old mode of using the brush and the 


dish. 

PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP surpasses all others for 
toilet purposes, imparting a most agreeable odour and softness 
to the skin.- Prices, in tablets, 1s. each and upwards; made 
also in round cakes suitable fur the shaving-dish, from 1s. each. 
To avoid counterfeits, observe that the genuine Transparent 
Soap can be procured at the Inventor’s Manufactory, 91, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury; or of & E. ATKINSON, 24, 
Old Bond-street; SMYTH & NEPHEW, 117, New Bona- 
street; W. PRITCHARD, 65, Charing-cross; W. WINTER, 
205, Oxford-street ; J. SANGER, 150, Oxford-street, London ; 
and of all respectable Perfumers in town and country ; or, 
upon sixteen postage stamps being sent to Messrs. A. & F, 
PEARS, one Shaving Stick will be forwarded free for trial. 


FDRIZE MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


Only one application. Instantaneous, indelible, Harm- 
less, and Scentless. In cases, post-free, 3s. 23d. and 6s., 
direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S Laboratory, 72, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 

‘*Mr. Langdale’s preparations are, to our mind, the most 
extraordinary productions of Modern Chemistry.” —J/lustrated 
Inndon News, July 16, 1851. 

A long and interesting report on the products of E. F. Lang- 
dale’s Laboratory, by a Special Scientific Commission, from the 
Editor of the Lancet, will be found in that journal of Saturday, 
January 10th, 1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

THE NEW DISCOVERY.—For the Restoration and Re- 
production of the Hair.—Mr. Langdale guarantees his 
QUINTESSENCE of CANTHARIDES most successful as a 
restorative, also in checking greyness, strengthening weak hair, 








and we igre | its falling off; most effectual in the growth of | 


whiskers, mustachios, &c. The money immediately returned if 
not effectual. Post-free for 2s. 6d. in stamps.—Laboratory, 
72, Hatton Garden. 

E. F. LANGDALE’S RASPBERRY and CHERRY TOOTH 
PASTE.—The most delicious preparation ever produced for 
the Teeth, Gums, and Breath.—Post-free from the Laboratory, 
72, Hatton Garden, for 1s. 3d. stamps. 





RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, 
EUSTON-ROAD, LONDON. 
FOREIGN GENERAL AGENTS 
DULY APPOINTED FOR THE SALE OF 
MORISON’S VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL MEDICINES ;— 


MID 9 cos aidunicdaecadedaviesadolnsvetnuaherekhitn Mr. Charlwood. 
SII init scas.snipinadhaibanshainssintédieesictiets Mr. Gayrhos. 
III +iisctebitbhbstdedininaaebdebebeersdeneteteote J.C. French & Son, 
IID, ati ches.stuasindideeaisieaieecaviacennenanise Collymore & Gill, 
IIE... sil bcn vetnisenscnapbsnaian neimpnedaduasns Miret & Cuyas. 
ET MibiscnadtascbdndenctaGiabnsbninncetiteeceuss Mr. Kornfield, 
EEC SE creer eee Mr. Cauto. 

SINE slosh dcunachsecpicuntigiadubeutieeeichiass’ Mr. R. Child, 
SII, ccncenisticcusksaccouwaicnedsernistiid’ Mr. Ward. 
NII ci siisnceseseabadtcndensbiicesrunees M. Stampa. 
GPIIIIIOID . dunesistactensnnviumiiesneostncenciqies Michaelsen & Holm. 
SN Tol li cstinemasheceeneunniametdeckeideseiecss Mr. Muldner. 
RIN «5 cinnctaceasadeccaviaduvanbatianbaiaeisass Mr. Steenberg. 
EET Mr. Moulin. 
Germany and Austria ...................s0000005 Mr. Berck. 
Gibraltar .......... IN Aiciean ceeibtnnceeenassssesens Mr. Roberts. 
a. ae sscccerscsececee DLE. Cochrane, 
i Mr. M‘Inlay. 
MINN ocd hacinasivasishuscisiddacensmoessacoue Mr. Krauskopf. 
SNE | <nbicitiacsenaeanddbuncssqstiddsidehaniasaedd Mr. Henderson. 


WII snctstcstcninicsiscse sccceesseseeeee Miss Kington. 
DEGBEAR, .cocscceseecesssecccees sovcccsssccvcce Ibe Lee PePCiFa, Eaq. 


Mexico.......... pbeneceadoneontopestercensacsipacoeons Mr. Togno. 
pa sosrmmbasseibasnbobeibaedes Mr. Trudeau. 

BE AN tancenias saticnssicevaiseeedarssssiveus Mr. Parris. 

RUUD SONNE, 66.0 s5cknnaden0sstatstieiedssdessecevenem Firth, Pond, & Co. 
EID cebisscisecceosccsescnereescensseusbssenensesens Wm. Wagner, Esq. 





T)\INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been during twenty-five years sanctioned by the 
medical profession, and universally accepted by the public, as 
the best remedy for acidity of the stomach, heartburn, head- 
ache, gout, and indigestion. As a mild aperient it is admirably 
adapted for ladies and children, and it is invaluable in warm 
climates.—Manufactured (with the utmost attention to strength 
and purity) by DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, 
London; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the 
empire. 


out the world as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 
COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 





Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of number- 
less eminent medical practitioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. 
de Jongh’s Oil is far more efficacious than a quart of any other 
kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, so it is lkewise 
a the cheapest. 

alatableness, speedy efficacy, safety, and economy unitedly 
recommend this unrivalled preparation to invalids. No other 
Oil can possibly produce the same beneficial results. 


Orrnton oF Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart. M.D., T.C.D. 

hg in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of 
the Royal College of Physicians in Ireland; Visiting Phy- 
sician to Steevens’ Hospital ; Consulting Physician to the 
City of Dublin, St. Vincent and Rotunda Hospitals, &e. &ec. 
**T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown 

Cod Liver Oil. I consider it to be a very pure Oil, not likely 

to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent o great value.” ~ 
** Merrion-square, Dublin, Sept. 6th, 1860.’ 








Sold onty in rwpERtIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; 
Quarts, 9s.; capsuled, and labelled with Dr. DE Joncu’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 
GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 

SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co. 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





Cavtion—Beware of Proposed Substitutions, 





| 5 Rp tte 4, COD LIVER OIL.—Just 


Imported, the Pale from Newfoundland, and the Light 
Brown from Norway.—The supplies of the present season have 
never been surpassed, the fish being unusually fine, and the oil 
nearly tasteless. Professors Taylor and Thompson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas's Hospitals, have analyzed, and pronounced the Pale 
Newfoundland Oil the best and most desirable for invalids of 
very delicate constitution. The Light Brown being more eco- 
nomical in price, is brought within the reach of allclasses. No 
higher price need be paid than the following :—Light Brown, 
1s. 8d. per pint, or 3s. per quart. Pale, 1s. 6d. half-pints, 
2s. 6d. pints, 4s. 6d. quarts; or in five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d. 
Imperial Measure.—At 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 











K FATING’s COUGH LOZENGES. — 


Statistics show that 50,000 persons annually fall victims 
to pulmonary disorders, ineluding consumption, diseases of the 
chest, and the respiratory organs. Prevention is at all times 
better than cure; be therefore prepared, during the wet and 
wintry season, with a supply ‘oF KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES, which possess the virtue of averting, 23 well as of 
curing, a cough or cold; they are good slike Tr (i® young or 
the aged.—Prepared and sold in es, Is 94d.; and Tins, 
2s. Od., 43. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, Londow.—Reta‘l by 
all Druggists, &c. 


COUGHS, CoLDs CONSUMPTION, 

ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA, RHEU. 
MATISM, ec. are instantly relieved by Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. In consequence of the extra- 
ordinary efficacy of this remedy, several unprincipled parties 
have been induced to vend imitations. Never purchase 
Chlorodyne except in sealed bottles having the Government 
stamp, with the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chiorodyne”’ 
engraved thereon. A whole sheet of medical testimonials 
accompany each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, London. 


Price in bottles, 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d., carriage free. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen, to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so hurtful in its effects) 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the body, 
while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the Moe- 
Main and Patent Lever, fitting with so all ease and closeness 
that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 
descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot 
fail to fit) forwarded by post on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hip, being sent to the manufacturer, 
JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 
Price of a single truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.— 
Postage 1s. Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42., and 52s. 6d.—Postage 
1s.8d. Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage Is. lod 
Post-office orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 
WLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e. 
4 for VARICOSE VELNS and all cases of Weakness and 
Swelling of the Legs, Sprains, &c. They are porous, light in 
texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking. 
Price 4s. 6d., 73.6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage 6.1. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





FAMILY 


MOURNING. 


MESSRS. JAY respoottally announce that GREAT SAVING may be made by PURCHASING 
ment. 


MOURNING at their Establis 


Prices are charged, and the Wear of every Article guaranteed. 


he Stock of Family Mourning is the largest in Europe. 
description is — Ready Made, and can be forwarded in Town or Country at a moment's notice. 
, 


Mourning Costume of every 
The most Reasonable 


LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, near the Circus. 
JAY’S. 





HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, 


SUDBROOK PARK, NEAR RICHMOND, SURREY. 
Puysician.—Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin., Author of “ Hydropathy, or Hygienic Medicine.” 
SeconD Epition. 

JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 

The Turkish Bath on the Premises, under Dr. Lane’s Medical Direction. 





NEW MUSIC, 
HE GOOD RHEIN WINE, as sung in 


‘* Faust,”’ with band parts for an orchestra; and the 
echo song, ‘‘ Caller Oysters,” with band parts. Also, ‘‘ Jubal 
and his Children,”’ three solos and trio; ‘‘ Tubal Cain,” a glee 
for four voices ; ‘‘ Come Back, ye Happy Days,” song or duet ; 
and ‘* Love in Hate.’ The Poetry by Omanuns Mackay, Esq., 
LL.D.; the Music by Gray. 

CuaprE.Lt, New Bond-street, W. 
NHE SAILOR’S WIFE. New Song. Com- 
posed by J. L. Harton; the Words written by C. 
Mackay, LL.D. Price 3s. 
Miss Palmer is singing this song with great success. 


London: ADDISON, Houtrer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. A 
HE BLACKSMITH’S SON. New Song. 


Composed by J. L. Hatron, and sung with immense 








| success by Mr. Santley. Price 2s. 6d. post-free. 





London: Appison, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC, by Joun Baryerr. 


There is a Song I've heard thee sing ...... Price 2s, 0d. 
Sigh not for courts, Lady  ....cccoessscoeeeeees 99 ©630. 6d. 
The Sylph and the Sprite.............ss00s.+ oo Se Od. 

Words to each written by W. H. Brtiamy. 


Apprison, Houurer, & Lucas, 210, Regent-street, London. 





Patronized by the Queen, the Emperor Napoleon, and other 


crowned heads. 


EBAIN’S PIANO-MECANIQUE.— Persons 

without the slightest knowledge of music can, on this 

Piano, play the most difficult compositions in the style of a 
finished pianiste. Price from 55 Guineas, 


EBAIN’S HARMONIUMS.—tThese celebra- 
ted Harmoniums, for power, sweetness of tone, and 
superior construction, stand unrivalled. Price from 6 Guineas. 


Lt gy ANTIPHONEL.—A substitute for 

an Organist, Any music, from the common hymn tune 
to the grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be ate on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
music. Price from 12 Guineas. Hymn Tunes, Chants, &c., 
from 2s. each. 

** Mons. Debain has successfully carried out the idea of giving 
to all churches and chapels the benefit of an organ and organist 


| at a trifling cost.”’—H. Burvioz. 


May be heard daily at DEBAIN’S Piano and Harmonium 
Warehouse, No. 43, Watling-street, Cheapside, London, 
Price Lists can be had on application, 


| 


' 


NEW EDITION (the fifth) REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. BY 
J. W. Brapuey, B.A. With appendix by T. Goonpwiy, 
B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Winsor & Newron, No. 38, Rathbone-place, London, W., 
and all booksellers and artists’-colourmen. 


LLUMINATION.—Guinea, Guinea and a 
Half, Two Guinea, Three Guinea, and Five Guinea Hand- 
some Boxes of Colours and Materials. Outlines, plain and 
partly coloured, One Shilling Manual on the subject. Every 
other requisite. 
Winsor & Newton, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


Now ready, in small 4to., cloth, gilt, price 98. q 


PRIMER OF THE ART OF ILLUMI- 

NATING, for the use of beginners ; with a rudimentary 

treatise on the art, practical directions for its exercise, and 

examples taken from illuminated MSS. in gold and colours. 
By F. Detamorte. 

London: E. & F. N. Spon, 16, Bucklersbuary. 


This day, demy Svo., price 5s. } 


TREATISE on the SCIENCE of MUSIC, 
explaining its principles in @ manner suitable to the 
Purposes of General Education. 
By An AMATEUR. 
London: Joun W. Parker & Sox, West Strand. 


Now ready, price 2d., feap. 8vo., 16 pp. 


VOPULAR EDUCATION. 
WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT IS NOT. 
By M. A. B. 
London: Bett & Darpy, 186, Fleet-street ; 
and of all Booksellers. 
| HACHETTE & €CO/’S POPULAR 
@ SCHOOL BOOKS. . 
Télémaque, 1s. 34.; Charles XII, Is. 6d.; La Fontaine, 
ls. 6d.; ontesquieu Grandeur et Décadence de Kormains, 
1s. 3d.; Roche's French Exercises, 1s. 6d.; Noel and Chapsal's 
French Grammar and Exercises, 1s. 6d. each ; Louis AIY., 
2s. 6d.; Chapsal’s Models of French Literature, Prose, 3s. : 
Poetry, 3s.; Casar, with Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Horace, with 
Latin Notes, 1s. 6d.; Virgil, with Latin Notes, 2s.; Homer's 
lliad, 3s., &e. &e. 
All 12mo. size, and strongly bound in boards. 
L. Hacustte & Co., Publishers, 15, King Willian-street, 
Strand, 
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Just Published, imperial 4to., half morocco, gilt edges, price £5. 5s., with Index of nearly 120,000 Names, 
THE IMPERIAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


A Series of One Hundred carefully Colowred Maps, embracing the most Recent Discoveries, 
and the Latest Divisions of Territory in all parts of the World. 


COMPILED FROM THE MOST AUTHENTK SOURCES, UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 
W. G. BLACKIE, PH.D., F.R.G.S. 


WITH AN INDEX OF NEARLY 120,000 NAMES, THE MOST COPIOUS EVER PUBLISHED. 
* This fine series of sccurate and beautiful maps.”"—Daily News. 


“ A highly satisfactory publication . 
detail are co 


ness, neatness, and fulness 


The Maps are everything that could be wished, so far-as accuracy, distinct- 
'—Athenaum. 


“One of the largest and most complete Atlases ever attempted.”’—Critic. 
« Prettier maps than those of the Imperial Atlas are not often to be seen.” —Bxaminer. 


After a careful 
which is so copious 
on scales so carefully adapted to the relative i 


of the whole work, we can safely say that we know of no Atlas published at the same low price 


accurate i i inted, and so well en i . 
in-dotell, no cleanly pe of countries, as towel from the stand-point of English merchants and 


ved; that the Maps have been hitherto construc 


genera] readers ; and that the Index attached to the engraved sheets is the most copious and perfect which has yet been compiled.” 


—London Review. 





Two Vols., imp. 8vo., 2,670 pages, £4. 6s., 
THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER, 


A General DICTIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Phy- 


sical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive. 
Edited by W. G. Brackre, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above 700 Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


* All the articles that we have examined—whether long or 
short—have exhibited a greater degree of correctness in minute 
details than we should have thought practicable in so compre- 
hensive a work.’’—Athenrum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.””—Critic. 


Two Vols. imp. 8vo., 2,888 pages, including the 
Supplement, £4. 17s. 6d., 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC, 


With a SUPPLEMENT containing an extensive col- 
lection of Words, Terms, and Phrases, not included 
in previous English Dictionaries. 

Edited by Jonn Ocitvie, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 
“Dr. Ogilvie has not only produced the pest English Dic- 

tionary that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge 


itted, has made some approach towards perfection.”—~ 
ritish Quarterly Review, 


BLACKIE & SON, Warwick-square, City ; and all Booksellers. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


EDITED BY DAVID MASSON. 
No. XIV., for DECEMBER, 1860, was published on Tuesday last. 
CONTENTS. 


I. A Popular Exposition of Darwin on the Origin 
of Species. By Henry Fawcett. 

II. Tom Brown at Oxford. Chaps. XX XIII. and 
XXXIV. By the Author of “ Tom Brown's 
School Days.” 

III. The Lost Expedition. By Thomas Hood. 
IV. The English Evangelical Clergy. 
V. Poetry, Prose, and Mr. Patmore. By Richard 


Garnett. 





VI. The Private of the Buffs. By Sir F. H. Doyle. 
VII. Horse-Breaking in the Nineteenth Century. 
VIII. Travelling in Victoria. By Henry Kingsley. 

IX. Musings. By Orwell. 
X. Extracts from the Journal of an English- 
woman in Naples. 
XI. Garibaldi’s Retirement: A Sonnet. 


Volumes I. and II. are now published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Cambridge : and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT ALL THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 





THE 


NATIONAL 


MAGAZINE; 


ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR AND HIGHLY-ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS OF THE DAY, 
IS PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The Half-Yearly Volume, handsomely Bound, Gilt, price 7s. 6d., is Now ready. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


*€On the whole, we consider it (the ‘ National’) one of the 
best of our popular magazines. It bears genially, but power- 
fully, against the many evils that infest our age, such as 

edantry in literature, cant in religion, and snobbery im society. 
Tt only requires to be generally known to be generally valued.” 
Homilist for June. 

‘« The ‘ National Magazine’ gives evidence of the vigour and 
taste of the new arrangement.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“* The ‘ National Magazine’ contains some excellent papers, 
and is evidently oe under the editorship of Mr. Ritchie.” 
—Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

*« It is understood that the proprietorship and management 
of this magazine have been changed, and that the responsibili- 
ties of both have been combined in a gentleman well kuown in 
literary circles as an acute observer, an accurate and perceptive 
critic, and a writer ps ssessing singular aptitude for telling what 
he has seen in the clearest and most faithful manner. These 
are just the qualities for the conductor of a periodical; and if 
we had not been informed of the fact, we think we should have 
seen*in the tone of the late number of the ‘ National Magazine’ 
itself strong traces of a new and vigorous hand. Impulse has 
been given to the literary department ; and, while illustration is 
still a characteristic, the letter-press is more predominant than 
hitherto, As there are pith and substance in the articles, we 


London: W. 





are not disposed to “yw of this partial change; and it is 
simple justice to say that quantity, quality, and variety are 
judiciously and satisfactorily combined in the current number.” 
Illustrated London News, 

** We congratulate the new editor of this popular miscellany 
on the excellence of the first number which has appeared under 
his auspices. There is a geniality of tone, a versatility of 
talent, and a loftiness of moral sentument pervading every page 
which we cannot but approve. The articles are light, without 
being frivolous; or, if not light, are earnest, without being 
dull. The fiction is of a superior order to that which pertains 
to literature of this class; and, altogether, we have not set 
eyes on a more thoroughly entertaining magazine than the 
‘ National’ for a long time.”’—Sunday Times. 

** The ‘ National Magazine’ for January is a great improve- 
ment upon its immediate predecessors, both in the style of its 
engravings and the quality of its letterpress. Mr. Ritchie has 
done much for it.’’—Standard. 

** We thoroughly like the plan of this periodical, and the 

eneral character of the contributions, and are persuaded that 
it has only to be introduced to assure for itself a repeated 
welcome to thousands of households’’— The Dial. 

«This admirable periodical.’’—MMorning Chronicle. 

‘* This most agreeable periodical.”"—London Review. 


KENT & CO. 





SIR B. BURKE'S WORK ON THE ROMANCE OF 
ENGLISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


The First and Second Series, in crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. each, 


ICISSITUDES of FAMILIES: Essays and 

Narratives illustrating the surprising mutability of for- 

tune in the history of our noble houses. By Sir Bernarp 

Buexk, Ulster King of Arms; Author of the “ Peerage and 
Baronetage,”’ &c. 


The First Series (fifth edition) and the Second Series, 
constituting the complete work, may now be had. 


‘Nothing more romantic than these true stories can be | 


found in the whole range of fiction.” — Leader. 
“Ulster has here given us an agreeable hook on one of the 


Price 1s. 
HAKESPEARE'SS LEGAL MAXIMS. 


By Wriiram Lowss Rvsnton, Author of 
** Shakespeare a Lawyer.” 
London: Loneuan, Green, Lonaman, & Roperts. 





18mo., cloth, gilt edges, 1s. 6d., Frontispiece by 
G. Cruikshank, Esq., 
URFORD COTTAGE AND ITS ROBIN- 


y RED-BREAST. By the Author of “ Keeper's Travels,” 
A New Edition, carefully revised, by Mrs. i. VALENTINE, 


| author of ‘‘ Reatrice,”” Xe, 


most interesting branches of genealogy. Our novelists hardly | 


dream of the material for fiction which lies buried in county 
and family histories—books which, except in rare instances. 
are hopelessly unreadable. Sir Burxarp Berke, in this 
instance, comes as a medium between that world and the 
ordinary reading public, and takes advantage of his position 
with taste and shih ~.aihoneaen, 


London: Loyeman, Garey, Lovaway, & Roprrts. 


*,* Forming a new Volume of Howitt’s Series. 
London : Wriiram TroG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside, E.C. 





HE 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 123pages and 838 cuts, for 14 


| stamps. 


Apply direct to W. ALFORD LLOYD, Portland-road, 
London, W. 


— 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
Ne rey Poe DECEMBER NUMBER is Now 

" Cuarmaw & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
JPBEACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for December, 

1860. No. DXLII. Price 2s, 6d. 

conrants. 
Ships .— Part IT. 
AS etn of y tw Son I 


-—Conclusion. 
A Visit to the Tribes of the Ryhanlu Turkmans, 
Theories of Food, 
Our only Danger in India, 
ial Science. 
Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.—Part XI. 
Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk. 


Witu1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


PP2ASER'S MAGAZINE for December, 2s, 6d. 


CONTAINS— 





Concerning Serews; ing | Ida Conway.—A Tale. B 
Thoughts on the Praeti J.M.C. VI. toTX. 
Service of Imperfect Means. | Recollections of Ceylon: itg 
—A Consolatory Essay. By} Forestsandits Pearl 
A. K. H.B. On Modern Competition. 

Gryll G . By the Author | Life and Writings of Thomas 
of “‘ Headlong Hall.”” Con-| de Qui > 
clusion. The Glaciers of the Alps, 

Mr. — at ~ —— In ———. oan 
A Vacation Medley. y | Chronicle urrent History, 
Shirley. Index. 

The January Number will contain the First of a New Tale 

by the Author of “‘ Digby Grail. &c. 


London : Jonw W. Parker & Son, West Strand, W.C. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Price HALF A CROWN. 


Contents for December. No. CCLXXXVIII. 
I, “— Jasper’s Ghost: a Christmas Tale. By Dudley 


ostello. 
II, — 2 the Future? (Outremanche Correspondence, 
vo. . 
Ill. A Good Risener, By Monkshood. 
IV. Table-turning and Spirit Rapping. 
V. Diana of Poitiers. 
VI. An Island in the North Sea. — Bushby. 
VII. The House, Blaswick. Part 
VIII. German Almanacks for 1861. 
IX. The Stamp on the Paper; or, Waldemar’s Rifle-shot, 
and how I Repaid it. By Ouida. In Five Chapters. 
X. Epilogue to Vol. XLVITI. 


In the January Number will be commenced 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 


By Wit114m Hirgtson Hrnsworts, 
Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
London: Rrcnarp Banrizy, New Burlington-street. 


4 noe ECLECTIC ; a Monthly Review and 
Miscellany. Price 1s. 6d. 


Contents or DscempEeR NUMBER, 
Diseases of the Brain. 
. Neological Tendencies of the Age. 
The Conversion of the World. 
A Dialogue with a Learned Chinese. 
. Zinzendorf. 
Tischendorf. 
. Philaréte Chasles. 
. France and the Liberty of the Press. 
. The Sagas of the Kings of Norway. 


Brief Notices of Recent Publications, 
London: Jupp & Guass, New Bridge-street, E.C. 


HE DECEMBER Number of the ART- 

JOURNAL (price 2s. ew completes the Volume for 
1860, and contains :—‘‘ The Rock of St. Helena,” after Dela- 
roche, in the Royal Collection ; Turner’s ‘* Apollo killing the 
Python ;” and ‘‘ The Cradle,” from the sculpture in the pos- 
session ef Her Majesty. 


The literary contents include :— 


Una Gondoia, Signor? Part II. 

British Artists: No. LII.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. Illustrated, 

Floor-Cloth Manufacture. By Robert Hunt, F.R.S. 

The Nude in Art. 

The Hudson. Part XI. By B.J. Lossing. Illustrated. 

Polychrome Sculpture. 

Drinking Fountains. Illustrated. 

The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South Wales, By Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. Jillustrated. &c. &. 


The Volume for 1860 now ready, price £1. 11s. 6d. 
Viretce & Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 











SO DNIR Ome co noe 








NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 
In No. 84 of 


A™ THE YEAR ROUND, price Twopence, 
to be published December Ist, will be commenced 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
A New Serial Story, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
To be continued from week to week, until completed in August. 


Published also in Monthly Parts, and Half-Yearly Volumes, 
at 26, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., and by CHarpman & 
Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London. 


On the 13th December, price Fourpence. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE SBA. 
Being the extra Number for Christmas, 


LOTS IN LONDON CITY.—BOYNE HILL 
CHURCH.—THE BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 44., 
ay 5d., contains—Fine View of All Saints, Boyne Hill— 
The Building-stones of geek oly o> Memorial and Objec- 
tors—The Examination Test—Fine View of Drinking-Foun- 
tain, Norwieh—Blots in London City—Accessible Arrangement 
of Gas and Water-pipes—Law Notes—Ireland—Ventilation of 
Houses—Foreign {ntelligeuce—Friendly Societies—The Late 
Mr. Locke, Engineer —Schools of Art—School-building News 
—Stained Glass—Church-building News—Provincial News-- 
Competitions, &c.—Office, 1, York-street, Covent Garden; and 
all Booksellers, 
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HE DIAL, A FIRST-CLASS LONDON 
WEEKLY WSPAPER, at HALF THE USUAL 
PRICE. Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity 
and Political Independence; containing ample Discussion of 
Public Questions, Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on 
Matters of Soci orm: and an extensive Monetary and 
Commercial Department.—Published by Witttram Freeman 
for the NATIONAL NEWSPAPER GUE COMPANY 
(Limited), at 102, Fleet-street, every Friday.—Price 34.; 
stamped 4d. 


_— 





Now Ready, 
HE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 


for the Year of our Lord 1861, containing a View an 
Historical Notice of Worcester Cathedral—References to the 
Lessons for each Day in the Year—Extracts from the Writin, 
of Bishops and other Authorse—Universities—Theological Col- 
leges—Royal Birthdaye—Sovereigns of E List of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops—Her Majesty's Ministers—Houses of 
Lords and Commons—Courts of Law—Societies in Connection 
with the Church—Egquation of Time Table—Rates of Postage— 

Assessed Taxes— 














Stamp and Legacy Duties—. ‘London Bankers, | 
&e. &e. 
Price Price 
8. d, s. d.. 
On a large sheet ........ . O 2] Royal 32mo, ...........0+ 0 OF 
apuain roller, ercover 0 1 
cloth back ...ccoccccceeee 1 O interleaved for 
Ball SvO. .reccceceeseeseee 0 2 Accounts, cloth gilt ...0 6 
———— interleaved for roan tuck...... 10 
Accounts, cloth gilt... 0 10; —— calf tuck ...... 1 8 





The CHILDREN’S ALMANACK, for the Year of our Lord 
19861. With a Coloured Frontispiece. Containing a Passage 
from Scripture for each Sunday and other holiday in the year, 
dates in history and biography, the flower-garden, short pieces 
of poet for children, and general matter suited for Schools, 
Price id.; in a cover, interleaved, price 2d. 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge Depositories :— 
77, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, W.C; 4, al 
Exchange, E.C.; 16, Hanover-street, Hanover-square, 9 
London. 


his Experim 
Researches on the Strength and other Properties of Cast- 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. 
Pubiished this day, 2 vols. in 1, in Svo. extra cloth bds, ~* 
price 16a. 
RACTICAL ESSAY on the STRENGTH 
of CAST-IRON and OTHER METALS. 


By the late THOS. TREDGOLD, C.E.; with Notes by 
EATON HODGKINSON, F.RB.S., and his E imental 


Joun Weaxs, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 


HYDRAULICS. 
Published this day, in 1 vol. 8vo. extra cloth boards, New 
Edition, with extensive Additions, price 16s, 


J YDRAULIC TABLES, Co-efficients, and 
& Formulm for Finding the Discharge of Water from 
Orifices, Notches, Weirs, Pipes, and Rivers. 


By JOHN NEVILLE, C.E., M.R.LA, 
Jonx Wax, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 


- RE-ISSUE, in imperial 8vo. fine Plates, price, in cloth, 
boards, 16s. : 


N ESSAY on the ANCIENT TOPO- 
GRAPHY OF JERUSALEM, with restored Plans of 
the Temple, &c. &c. 


By Jamns Fercrsson, F.R.A.S8. 
Joun Weatz, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 


CARPENTRY AND BUILDING. 
Published this day, in 4to. price 21s., with 100 Plates, in extra 
, cloth boards, 
HE PRACTICAL HOUSE CARPENTER, 
more particularly for Qountry Practice, with Specifications, 
Quantities and Contracts. 
By Wm. Patn. Re-modernized and improved by 


8. H. Brooks, Architect, 
Joun Weak, 59, High Holborn, W.C. 














DEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, 1s, 
Now Ready. Its principal features are :— 


1. A charming variety of Original and Entertaining Litera- 
ture, occupying 70 large pagesof fine paper, beautifully printed 
and elaborately illustrated. 

2. Robin Hood: a Christmas Burlesque, with Silhouettes. 

3. Three hundred new Tricks, Conundrums, Rebuses, Cha- 
rades, Enigmas, Acrostics, Pictorial Proverbs, Hand-shadows, 
and Hieroglyphics. : s 

4. A Magnificent Illuminated Eidographic Almanack for 
1861, printed in Gold and many Colours. 

5 the Useful Information necessary for a Household Alma- 
nack 


6. A large separate Sheet of Chinese and Japanese Puzzles, 
printed in red ink. 
In all, BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL consists of 120 
ages of fine paper, enriched with 150 Engravings from the 
engns of distinguished Artists. 
*,* A detailed Prospectus of the Contents sent gratis and post- 
free on application. 
*.* A Copy of BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL sent free 
by post from the Office for 12 stamps. 


London : 8, O. Bexron, 248, Strand, W.C., and all Booksellers, 
To secure a copy, order early. 





Will Shortly be Published, for 1861. Price 6d., 


ORTON’S LINCOLNSHIRE ALMA- 
NACK AND DIARY. The Calendar is printed in a 
large clear type, and the Diary provides for Memoranda for 
every day in oo It also contains a correct list of Fairs 
held in Lineolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Huntingdonshire. 
Leicestershire, Cambridgeshire, Rutland, Northamptonshire, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire; Stamp Duties, Festivals, Anni- 
versaries, Law and University Terms, &c.; Moon’s Rising and 
Setting; Quarter Sessions; Table to calculate Wages; Table 
of Moon’s Changes; Post Office Information; Rates of Con- 
veyance of Railway Goods and Parcels; Tide, Weather, and 
Calving Tables; Conveyances, and other valuable information. 
The interesting matter comprises # continuation of the His- 
tory of the Drain of the Lincolnshire Fens; Lincolnshire 
Obituary ; Lincolnshire Charities; Lincolnshire Chronology of 
Forgotten Events; Lincolnshire Topography; Lincolnshire 
Agricultural Societies ; and many special pieces on important 
historical events of the County. 


London: Srmpxrn, Marsnati, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 
Boston: Morton, Printer, &c., Lincolnshire. 





PRELIMINARY NOTICE, 
No. 1. of 


EK G. KENT’S CHRISTMAS YULE LOG, 
_4@ price 6d., to be published annually, will appear Decem- 
ber Ist, 1860, containing Billy Shuffler’s Adventure with the 
Lincolnshire Witches on a Christmas Eve ; a Comic Almanack ; 
a Christmas Carol; and a Story my Uncle told me, with a 
Song my Grandfather sung. 

. Advertioomenta, 2s. per line, to be forwarded by Novem- 
er lst. 


London: Stupxry, Marsnatt, & Co., and all Booksellers, 
Boston: Morton, Printer and Publisher, Market-place. 


HOUSE FOR THE SUBURBS, Socially 
and Architecturally Sketched by Toomas Morais. 
Stupxin, Marswatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, and 
all Booksellers. Price 7s.,or by post from the Author, 12, 
Regent-street, 8.W., 7s. 6d. ' 


—_ 








In one vol. demy 8vo., with portrait, price 12s., cloth. 


N EMOIRS OF BULSTRODE WHITE- 
_LOCKE, Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal durin 

the Civil War and the Commonwealth, &., &. By R. i 

Wuitk.ockk, Esq., Royal Professor, Wurtemberg. 


This new and original Memoir will be found not only inte- 
resting as the biography of a remarkable man, illustrating the 
mode of life of an English gentleman in the days of Charles I. 
but to be a valuable addition to the library of the historical 
student and the lawyer. Besides referring to the principal 
events of the time, and commenting upon the prominent actors 
on both sides during she Civil War, it contains a report of 
several remarkable conversations between Whitelocke and the 
King, Laud, Cromwell, Fairfax, Queen Christina, Oxenstierne, 
and others ; as well as Whitelocke’s own narrative of his em. 
bassy to the Court of Sweden. 


London: Rovrtepes, Warne, & Rovriepes, Farringdon- 
street, 





One Vol. feap. | 8vo. 39. 6d. 


HE WORN wae GRIN G and OTHER 
By W. C. Banwert. (Next week.) 
Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. 


mhates Demy 8vo. Price 14s., 


HE PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY OF 
CEVILIZATION, By Auexanpgr Anson, Esq. 

“Tt is my pesyore to go to the foundations of our knowledge, 
—for why should we be always working on the surface, as if 
anything new was to be found there.?-~and in this way I hope 
to arrive at results which shall reconcile Science and Religion. 
The object of the work is the improvement of civilization in 
character, morals, religion, manners, and customs; and this 
general reformation I propose to effect by the application of 

e principle of truth to our opinions.” 


Cuarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
This Day is published, 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. 








DR, ALEXANDER CARLYLE, Minister of nga 


Containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time, 
8vo., with a Portrait, price 14s. 

‘* The grandest demigod I ever saw was Dr. Carlyle, minister 
of Musselburgh, reap my! called Jupiter Carlyle, from having 
sat more than once for the king of gods and men to Gavin 
i and a shrewd, clever old carle was he,’’—Sir W, 

ott. 





Wri114Mm Brackwoon & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
This day, in Post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ys BAe PICTURES. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.”’ 

Cheap Editions by the same Author. 

MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 

EDWARD OSBORNE, Price 2s. 6d. Uniform. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Artuvur Hau, Virtve & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, in small 8yvo. 


YSTERIES OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 
FUTURITY; illustrated from the Best and Latest 
Authorities. 
By Horace Watny, Anthor of “ Signs before Death,” &c. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
With Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s., cloth, 


TORIES OF INVENTORS AND DIS- 
COVERERS IN SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL 
ARTS. A Book for Old and Young. 
By Joun Traps, F.S.A. 
‘An interesting and well-collected book, ranging from 
Archimedes and Roger Bacon to the Stephensons,”’— 


Atheneum. ‘ 
‘*No better present could be put into the hands of an intel- 


ligent lad than these stories.”"—Notes and Queries. 








By the same Author, with many Engrayings, 5s. cloth, 
SCHOOL-DAYS OF EMINENT MEN; and Early 


Lives of celebrated Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; 
Inventors and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and 
Legislators. 
“« The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so, It 
is a book to interest all boys.’’—Notes and Queries, 
Kent & Co., Paternoster-row. 





THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, 
Now complete, in Six Uniform Volumes, 3s. 6d. each, 
with Engravings, 
HINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A Book for Old and 
Young. 
By Joun Tras, F.S.A. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF SCIENCE. Two Vols. 
CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY. One Vol. 
POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED. One Vol. 


Kzxt & Co., Paternvster-row, 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., post free. 
GNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and 


it fo really well wrliten’ aod’ coabaioe nara religions pi 
ciples." at y — » contains sound religious prin- 

_“* Of the intention of this little tale speak 
highly.’’"—National Magazine. 2. ae 
London: Haney James Tarsippgr, 17, Aye Maria-lane, E.C, 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., with Four Mlustrations, by E. M. 
Warmrsriss and J. Jackson. Engraved by W. Cuxsurex, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free. 


HE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES 
MOUNTAINS: a Tale of the Reign of Terror in France. 
Adapted from the French of M. J. Porcnar, Author of “ Three 
Months under the Snow,” and ‘Charles Roussel.” By the 
a. T. TunstaL, Haverrietp, B.D., Rector of Goddington, 
xon. 
** An interesting well-told tale, calculated to further the in- 
fluence of truth and goodness,”’— Dial, 


London: Hunay James Texsrppme, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Ready in October, — 7 8vo., illustrated by W. Dicks, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 
mus MARSDENS ; or, Struggles in Life. 
By G. E. Sanesnt, Esq. 

London: Henwy James Taxstpper, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s., post free. 
KETCHES OF THE CRUSADES. 
By G. E. Sanennt Esq., author of the ‘‘ Marsiens,"’ &e. 
London: Henry Jamus Taxsrppse, 17, Ave Maria-lane, E.C, 





Crown 6vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
ARRATIVE OF TEN YEARS’ IMPRISON- 
MENT IN THE DUNGEONS OF NAPLES. 
By Antonio Nico1o, a Political Exile, 


London; Atyrep W. Bennett, Bishopsgate-street ; 
and all Booksellers. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, Illustrated, price 10s. 6d., 
ILL ADAMS, the FIRST ENGLISHMAN 
W IN JAPAN, 
A Romantic Biography. 
By Wrirram Datrow. 
London: A. W. Berwert, 5, Bishopsgate Withont. 





With a curious frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d. 


Rees MEDICAL PROFESSION in GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, &c. 
** A serviceable guide to the Parentsand Guardians of those 
ne to enter the Medical Profession.” Dublin Medical 
ress, 


A. W. Beywert, 5, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 





Published, price 6d. (stamps), which invalids may send to L. R. 
Perrier, 77, Regent-street, London, and they will receive, 
free by post— 


HE INVALID'S OWN GUIDE (64 Pages), 


or Natural Restorer, without medicine or expense, of 
perfect digestion, strong nerves, sound lungs, and refreshing 
sleep, to the most enfeebled ; insuring the removal of indiges- 
tion (dyspepsia), constipation, sickness at the stomach, epi- 
lepsy, paralysis, debility, nervousness, palpitation, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, flatulency, diarrhea, dysentery, 
biliousness, fevers, sore-throats, catarrhs, colds, noises in the 
ears, rheumatism, gout, impurities, eruptions, hysteria, neu- 
ralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, acidity, heartburn, headache, 
despondency, cramp, spasms, sinking fits, bronchitis; also 
children’s complaints, 

** Unquestionably the safest Guide to health.” 





Price 3s., cloth ; Abridged Edition, 1s. 
RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Appearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend 
on the teeth. Their loss should be immediately replaced b 
artificial teeth formed of the tusk of the hippopotamus, which 
admits of self-adhesion, while the entire absence of metal 
(plates, spiral-springs, &e.) avoids the baneful influence of 
galvanism in the mouth and throat, and the loosening and loss 
of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 


Cuvecuitt; and of the Author, Jonw Gaiy, M.R.C.S8., 
25, Old Burlington-street, Bond-street, W. 


Caution.—A piracy of the above work is now being advertised. 





Fourth edition, just published, price 2s, 6d., or by post, 
32 stamps. 
ISEASES OF THE SKIN; a Guide to 
their Treatment and Prevention; illustrated by cases. 


By T. Hont, . F.R.C.8., Sargeonto the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 


‘Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from the incurable 
class to the curable.’’—Luncet, 


London: T. Ricwarns, 37, Great Queen-street. 





Just published, price 1s., post-free for 14 stamps, with 
. Photographic Illustrations. ] 


ISEASES OF THE SKIN. By Roserr J. 
Jorpan, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh; Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
zeons, England, &c. &c, Author of ‘‘ Skin Diseases and their 
Remotes, ’ &e, 

Containing the modern treatment (as es at the Hos- 
vital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those diseases so preva- 
fot in ahigh state of civilization, consequent on an impure 
state of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, seorhutie 
affections, and scrofula; treatment for superficial and deep- 
seated ulcers ; to 7 of the circulatory system, causing dis- 
colouration of the han s, redness, roughness of the skin, dis- 
igotin the face, giving an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a 
clear, fair, and healthy complexion. 

“This book is, as he has aimed to make it, theroughly uses 
ful and practical.’ ’’—Medical Times and Gazette, August Lith, 
1560. 

Published by Jomw Cuvacurer, New Barlington-street. 
To be had from the Author only, 29, George-street, Hanover- 
square, London, 


Hours for Consultation from 10 te 2; and by appointment. 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION, 





4 . ‘ 
YRA GERMANICA: Hymns for the Sundays and Chief Festivals of 
the Christian Year. Translated by C. WINKWORTH. With 225 Woodcut Illustrations, 


en petintendence 3 IN, F.S.A. (morocco, 36s.)...Feap. 4to. 21s. 
ot ocean Ce aan ; ; fOn tie 21 instant. 


2. 
N ORAL EMBLEMS FROM J. CATS AND R. FARLIE: Woodcut 
LYE Wustrations by J. LEIGHTON, F.S.A.; Text by R. PIGOT (morocco by Hayday, 52s. 64.) 
Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


3. 
UNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Illustrations on Steel and 


Wood byC. BENNETT ; Preface by the Rev, CHARLES KINGSLEY (morocco, 31s. 6d.) 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
4 


ENNIEL'S EDITION OF MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH, with 
60 Woodcut Illustrations from Original Drawings, and 5 Initial Pages of Persian Design 


bs T. SULMAN, Jun. (morocco by Hayday, 368.)...........ccccceccesseeeeranennennengers Feap. 4to, 21s. 
5. 
OORE'S LALLA ROOKH, with 13 Steel Plates by Corsovcn, 
i MEADOWS and STEPHANOFF (morocco, 258.)...............06 Square crown 8vo. 15s. 


6. 
QOETRY AND PICTURES FROM THOMAS MOORE.—Selections, 


copiously illustrated with Engravings on Wood (morocco by Huyday, 42s.) Feap. 4to. 21s. 
7 


N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, with 13 highly-finished Steel Plates, 
from Original Designs (morocco, 31s. Od.).............ccceccerereepones Square crown 8yvo. 21s. 
8. 
N OORE'S IRISH MELODIES, with 161 Designs on Steel by DANIEL 
p MACLISE, R.A. (morocco by Hayday, 528. 61.)...........-...04: Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
9. 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS, in One Volume ; People’s 
Edition ; with Portrait (morocco, 215.) ..............ccccecceeeeenees Square crown 8yo. 12s. 6d. 
10. 
M OORE'’S LIFE, complete in One Volume, abridged from the First 
A Edition by the Right Hon. LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. People’s Edition, with 
8 Portraits and 3 Vignettes ..............00..ccccceeceeeeees secnreseidieuibekins Square crown 8vo, 12s. 6d, 
11. 
N OORE’S IRISH MELODIES, complete, with the MUSIC. People’s 
4 Edition, bound in cloth, with gilt edges... ......ssesccscseccsesseeeeepeetseenees Small 4to. 12s. 
12. 
\ OORE’S NATIONAL AIRS, complete, with the MUSIC. People’s 
1 Edition, edited by C. W. GLOVER, cloth, gilt edges ..,..............::s0008 Small 4to. 12s. 
13. 
HOMSON’S SEASONS, with Woodcut Illustrations by Members of 
the Etching Club (morocco by Hayday, 36s8.)......... sepgadsedsaeaeoies Square crown 8vo, 21s. 
14. 
OLDSMITH'’S POEMS, with Woodcut Illustrations by Members of 
the Etching Club (morocco by Hayday, 368.) ..........ccccccceceeceeees Square crown 8yo, 21s. 
15. 


] OWDLER’S FAMILY SHAKSPEARE, Genuine Edition, with 36 | 


Woodcut Illustrations, complete in One Volume, medium 8vo, large type, price 14s. cloth, 
gilt edges; or 31s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco. 


16. 
ETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON’S (L. E. L.) POETICAL WORKS, 
with 2 Vignettes by R. DOYLE (morocco, 218.) ........ccccceeetecscseceeeces 2 vols. 16mo, 10s. 
17. 
OBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portraitand Vignette (morocco by Hayday, 42s.) ...... Ledium 8vo. 21s. 
18, 
y ~~ STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
Embellished with Portraits of every Queen ............... cece ceeeteces 8 vols. post 8vo. 60s. 
19. 
ORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of James 11. New Edition (ca!f by Hayday, 73s. 60.) .......66......... 7 vols, post Svo, 42s. 
20. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
People’s Edition (calf by Hayday, 2 vols. in One, 13s.) ............... 2 vols. crown 8yo, 8s. 
21. 


HE REV. SYDNEY SMITH’S WORKS, including his Contributions 
to the Bdinburgh Review, People’s Edition (calf by IIayday, 2 vols. in One, 13s.) 
2 vols. 8s. 


HE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: A 


Selection of the most Memorable Passages of his Writings and Conversation. Second 


pT RE ES ee ne ae ee ee a er Reamstbciisncten chins Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
23. 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
One-Volume Edition, with Portrait (calf by Hayday, 30s.) ...... Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
24. 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Woodcut 
Illustrations from the Antique by G. SCHARF (morocco by Hayday) 428.......... 4to. 21s. 
25. 
ORD MACAULAY’S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: with IVRY 
and the ARMADA (morocco by Hayday, 108. 6d.) ....c..cc.cceesceccescescesceeees 16mo. 4s. 6d. 
26. 


REEK HISTORY FROM THEMISTOCLES TO ALEXANDER, 
in & Series of Lives from Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. CLOUGH. With 


44 Woodcut Mustrations ...o............ccscccssccssessseeeees iecertenenesckdechoaliibestcngatestheas Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
27. 
TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AMY HERBERT’ 
Collective Edition, each Story complete in One Volume ............ 9 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 
aa idistitedunSietodemnaiabinnce 2s. 6d. IVORS, or the Two Cousins..... sassiieees 3s. 6d. 
SN ey 2s. 6d. r ‘4 
EARL’S DAUGHTER ...................... 28. 6d. Wr Ct om oe comp. t: nae A — 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE ee 2s. 6d. MARGARET PERCIVAL eRe eee eee eee 5s. Od. 
CLEVE HALL....... Seserceoserescosecesccees 3s. 6d. LANETON PARSONAGE .,............5 4s. 6d. 





28. 
HE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONDERS. By Dr. Grorce Harrwic. 
Embellished with Wood Engravings, and a New Series of Illustrations in Chromo-xyjo. 
graphy from Original Designs by H. N. HOMPHREYS..01.0........0.c00c0-c00s00e0se00. 1 BVO. 18s, 
29. 
LAINE’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA .OF RURAL SPORTS, with above 


600 Woodcut Illustrations, in¢luding 20 recently added from Designs by JOHN LEECH. 
8vo. half bound, 425, 


30. 
as DEAD SHOT ; or, Sportemer's Complete Guide: a Treatise on the 


AN. With 
31. 
ILLIAM HOWITT’S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES, 


OLD HALLS, BATTLE-FIELDS, &c. With Woodeut Illustrations. 
“s 2 vels, square crown 8yo. 25s, 


EAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS; A Series of Excursions by 
Members of the Alpine Club. Edited by JOHN BALL, M.R.I.A. Fourth Edition; 
Maps, Coloured Illustrations, Woo0dcuts,.,....00....ceceecscveesccsssesevencssene Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
*,* The Traveller's Edition of Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers, in 16mo. with 8 Swiss Excursion 
Maps, price 5s. 6d. - : 


HE LABORATORY OF CHYMICAL WONDERS : a Scientific 


Mélange for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. By G. W. SEPTIMUS 
PIESSE, Analytical Chemist.. With Frontispicce and Scsle........................ Feap. 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


Use of the Gun. By MARKS Iilustrations......... Feap. 8vo. 5s, 


34. 
IESSE’S CHYMICAL, NATURAL, AND PHYSICAL MAGIC, for 


the Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. Second 
Edition ; Illustrations and Invisible Portrait .................ccesseeecseeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ap, SV. 3s. 6d, 


35. 
N ISS ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK. Newly revised and 


enlarged Edition; with 8 Plates of Figures and 150 Woodeuts......... Feap Svo. 7s. 6d. 
36. X 
ALVERTS WIFE'S MANUAL, ornamented, &c. in the style of 
Queen Elizabeth's Prayer-Book (morocco, 228.) ........ccccceececceeewnene Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
37. 


ONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST, 


PAUL. New Edition; Maps, Plates, Woodeuts, (morocco 65s.) 
2 vols. square crown 8vyo. 31s. 6d. 


*,* The Original Library Edition of Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, with more numerous 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 4to., price 48s. cloth; or £4. 16s, bound in antique calf, 
38. 
ONIG’S LIFE OF LUTHER, in 48 Historical Plates. Explanations 
by ARCHDEACON HARE and 8. WINKWORTH (morocco, 45s.) Feap. 4to. 28s, 


39. 
N RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS, 
as represented in Christian Art. New Edition, with numetous Etchings and Wovodcut 
SNR eeressevercesvrevesevewetyss jodie vestvashp sides ecccceseccossesegens 2 vols square crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


40. 
RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 


as represented in Christian Art. New Edition, with numerous Etchings and Woodcut 
TUSRTOONOOG erecta Sb io ke cccedincbecccccecsednotscesscvenscetcehotebedsnstisoscgeceses Square crown 8yo, 23s, 


RS. JAMESON’S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as represented 
in Christian Art. Second Edition, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcut Illustrations. 
a Square crown 8vo. 28s. 


N AXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE SAVIOUR, Illumimated, &c., in 
the style of the Missals of the Renaissance by H. N. HUMPHREYS (ca/f, 21s.) 
o Square feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ARABLES OF OUR LORD, Illuminated, &c., in the style of the 
Missals of the Renaissance by H. N. HUMPHREYS (morocco, 30s.) ‘Square feap. 8vo. 21s, 


44. 
N IRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR, Illuminated, &c., in the style of the 
Missals of the Renaissance by H. N. HUMPHREYS ...... Seeks Square feap. 8vo. 21s. 
45. 


ENTIMENTS AND SIMILES OF SHAKSPEARE, Illuminated, c., 
in the style of the Books of the Middle Ages by H. N. HUMPHREYS, Sqiare.post 8vo. 21s. 


46. , 
RUIKSHANK’S LIFE OF SIR JOHN FALSTAFY, - illustrated in 
a Series of 34 Original Etchings .......45.....c.ccscccsscccssescscescescccscceaces Royal 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
47. 
OUTHEY'’S DOCTOR, complete in One Voltime; with Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and Coloured Plate..............cccccceceeceeeeeeeeeeenenees Square crown 8yo. 21s. 
48. 
HE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE, ART, AND LIFE. By Anprew 
JTAMBS SEMINS]TON  .ncrrccvcccrccccssscrccscccessoressecvesesonecapsbecoee 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 
49. 
N AUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY, or 
: Popular Encyclopedia of Literature and Science (ca(/, 12s. 6d.)......... Feap. 8vo, 10s. 


50. 
N AUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, comprising above 
12,000 Memoirs and brief Notices. New Edition, extended (cal/, 12s. 6d.) 
Feap. 8vo. 10s. 


51. 
N AUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIBRARY 
OF REFERENCE. New Edition, reconstructed by WOODWARD, MORRIS, and 
ERUGHIES (G17, 180. O4.) ...ccccccssreveerescoscecerscccceccesgocecsecsecssessacsoseeccesceceesserse Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
52 


AUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political. New and thoroughly revised Edition; with 7 Maps and 16 
Seoal Plates (owls, 13s. OA.) .......i0.cccrcccccsecorcvevscenyoocccccassascseseccecccscoesesccesesens Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
53. 
AUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY: comprising the History 
of every Nation. New Edition, revised throughout, with a new GENERAL INDEX 
(COU, 190. CA.) .....crcrreccrerssrsrscnrersesrerssesrereoreerensesssscerssecasssesssssecesscesessssenneas Feap. 8vo. 10s. 
54. 
N AUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, or Populat 
Dictionary of Animated Nature, with 900 Woodcuts (calf, 12s. 6d.)......Fcap. 8vo. 108. 














London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS, Paternoster-row. 
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